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Tir: following papers were abi for the im+ 
provement in the art of reaſoning of ſuch young 
ſtudents in divinity. as are a6/e to read the writings 
of Mr. Locke, Biſhops Butler, Hurd and War 
burton, with thoſe "of Dr. Balguy;; Powell and 
Ogden: as for all others, ä ahe/adeinanga 
Meſlis. Hutchinſon, Jones (of Nay land, com» 

monly called Trinity Jones) Romaine, Milner, 
Overton, Swedenborg, &c. &c. no man who 
knows what reaſoning is, will think of offering 
any to ſuch, who reject the very foundation of it 
clear and preciſe ideas: you cet as well think 
of inſtructing a man in reading ho ſhould. refuſe 

to learn his alphabet. | 5 
Taught to 9 tbe attainment of rruth a8 f 
matter of the higheſt ern to intelligent crea- 
tures; and that of religious truth as the moſt im- 
portant employment in which men can poſſibly be 
engaged, I have ever thought my warmeſt | gratty 
tude due to that Being, through whole kind. _ 
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Vvidence the care of my education was intruſted to 
Drs. Powell and Balguy, of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Men whoſe writings have juſtihed 
the opinion the world entertained; of their abilities. 
Poſſeſſed of integrity equal to their abilities, they 


were much too honeſt to follow the uſual practice 


of the bigoted partizans of particular opinions: 
they therefore juſtly· thought it their duty, not to 
furniſh me with their own creed, but to teach me 
to reaſon, and to uſe with propriety and fairneſs, 
thoſe faculties which God had given me. They 
had ſenſe enough to ſee, that if they did their duty 
in this caſe, they could neither be reſponſible for 
the uſe I might make of my faculties, or for the 
folly, vefaling of the opinions I might embrace: 
and as far as the truth, or the wiſdom of theſe opi- 
mons depended upon the quantity of abilities I 
might poſſeſs, they knew performance in this re- 
ſpect would be accepted according to what a man 
harh, and would not be required according to what 
à man hath not, becauſe the judge of all the earth 
will do right. It is ſurely very ſtrange that there 
can be more than one opinion upon this matter, 
and yet I have heard many of thoſe who are called 
ſerious Divines, blame the late Norriſian Lecturer, 
Dr. Hey, for not entertaining any ed opinions 


himſelf, and for not teaching his hearers any opini- 


ons at all; and J have heard at leaſt an equal num» 
ber of the ſame ſort of perſons blame him for en- 
tertaining alſe opinions, or for teaching his hear- 


ers ſuõ,At . But fo it 1s, though proteſtants univer- 
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ſally agree to reprobate the infallibility of the Pope 
they univerſally act, as if all the different denomi« + 
nations of chriſtians were poſſeſſed of it. I was 
however, taught to pay no regard to human-authos 

rity in matters of opinion, and to confider hat 
truth alone to be worth attention, which was ſups 
ported by clear and uncontrovertible reaſoning; 
for when the arguments on both ſides are in per- 
fect equilibrium, the matter under conſideration 
cannot pofibly be of any importance. But though 
Jam far from thinking Mr. Locke, or any man 
to be infallible, yet in vindicating the character of 
this great writer, from the aſperſions thrown upon 
it ſo long after his death; I am but diſcharging a 
common duty of humanity, which ſurvivers owe 
to thoſe who have deſerved well of mankind by 
their literary labours, when they are paſt the 
power of appearing in their own defence. It is indeed 
ſingular that a// Mr. Locke's opponents, from 
Stillingfleet and Edwards, to Kett and Milner, 
ſhould ſhew ſuch a decided averſion to the acqui- 
ſition of diſtinct ideas, and the uſe of clear reaſon- 
ing; and it is ſurely not a little wonderful that 
thoſe who have been conſidered as men of real piety! 
ſhould be diGoneft enough to bring general charges, 
which no man can refute, becauſe no man can diſco- 
verthe points objected to. Of this sort is that brought 
by Mr. Joſeph Milner, in his reply to Gibbon. 
In p. 154, he tells us, that Mr. Locke led the 
faſhion of introducing a pompous parade of reaſon- 


ing into religion: from that time, ſays Mr, M. 
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a rational religion has been the cant term of al who 
7 to be wiſer than others. 

With equal truth, honeſty y, and difceramims, 
Mr. Kett, in his hiſtory, the interpreter of pro- 
phecy, brings a like general charge againft Mr. 


Locke. In vol. iii. p. 17, 18, edit. i. and vol. ii. 
p. 1317, 132 edit. n. 5 that Mr. Loches 


writings led to a ſcepticiſm, eventually hurtful 


to religion; and though a loyal ſubject, his po- 
litical writings 4 doctrines hurtful to 
monarchical government, and indeed to civil 
ſociety. The Eſſay on the Human Underſtand- 
ing in itſelf ſo clan and uſeful, with a conſi- 
derable degree of erroneous theory, as might be ex- 

ed from a man even of the greateſt genius, ex- 
ploring untrodden, intricate, and arduous paths, 
brought a greater acceſſion to man of knowledge 
af thoſe powers, by which he is peculiarly diſtin- 
guithed; than auy bock that had ever been written. 
It tended alſo to ſharpen, and invigorate the fa- 
eulties. But the caution with which it examined 
different ſpecies and degrees of evidence; a cau- 
tion right, as far as it merely prevented error, 
fometimes refuſed to admit truth, ſought proof of 
a different kind from that which the nature of the 
ſubject required, 'doubted , wherein the plain judg- 
Lo of common ſenſe, no doubt could exiſt, and 
afforded ſuppoſed data, from | whence ingenious 
men might form the moſt viſionary theories.” 11 
It has often been obſerved, that children can 
alk queſtions, which the wiſeſt men cannot an- 
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ſwer; it is no leſs true, that perſons, the moſt 
Nightly acquainted with any ſubjeQs, can bring 
general accuſations, which it may be, no man, 
however well acquainted with the ſubject can re- 
fute. It Mr. Milner, or Mr. Kett had ſpecified 
particular inſtances, upon which theſe very ſerious 
accuſations were founded; ſuch charges would then 
have had a claim to be conſidered as ſomething 
more than mere calumnies. But till Mr. Milner's 
admirers bring proof where Mr. Locke introduces a 
pompous parade of reaſoning into religion; aud till 
Mr. K. points out that erroneous theory, which, 
he affirms is to be found in a confiderable degree, 
in the Eſſay upon the Human Underſtanding: till 
he ſhews where Mr. Locke refuſes to admit truth, 
or ſeeks proof of a different kind from that which 
the nature of the ſubject required ; till he acquaints 

us where Mr. Locke doubted upon ſubjects, which 
in the plain judgment of common /er/e,' admitted 
of no doubt, and till he points out the matters 
which afforded data for the theories of viſionary 
men, and what thoſe writings of Mr. Locke are 
which neceſſarily led to ſcepticiſm, and infidelity; 
we mult beg to confider Mr. Kett as an encourager 
of the preſent faſhionable political ſlander. For un- 
leſs Mr. Locke's writings neceſſarily led to ſcep- 
ticiſm, and infidelity, Mr. Locke is no more to be 
blamed than the inventors of printing are, for all 
the atheiſtical, ne, obſcene, and treaſonable 
books, which have ever iſſued from the preſs: by 
which this noble invention has proved eventually 


8 
kurtful, not only to religion, but alſo to civil ſo- 
city. Nevertheleſs, however warm Mr. Kett's 
zeal may be, we truſt, he will not venture to affert, 
that Mr. Locke ever wrote any thing hoſtile to 
limited monarchy, much leſs will Mr. Kett ven- 

ture to declare, that he thinks deſporiſm renn 
0 free government. 

But let us do Mr. Kett j juſtice: all his charges we 
believe are not — ; whether he will have 
better luck with his founded, than with his An- 
founded charges, will ſoon appear. Mr. Kett ſays, 
that Mr. Locke affirms that we have no certain 
evidence for the exiſtence of any objects, but our- 
ſelves individually, and the Deity.—Mr. Kett can- 
not mean that Mr r. Locke denies the evidence of 
ſenſe. | 

This charge then 1 ſuppile Mr. Kett grounds 
upan the firſt, and ſecond ſections of the eleventh 
chapter of the fourth book of Mr. Locke's Eſſay. 
The knowledge of our (own) being, ſays Mr. 
Locke, we have by intuition. The existence of 
God, reaſon (arguing from the information of our 
ſeveral ſenſes, Rom. 1. 20.) clearly makes. known 
to us. The knowledge of the exiſtence of all other 
things we. receive only by actual ſenfation. Had 
Mr. Kett attended more cloſely - to Mr. Locke's 
meaning, or had he more clearly underſtood his 
am. he would never have brought this objection. 

The knowledge men are in general, and uſually 
poſſeſſec of, ariſes from the exertion of our powers, 
either of perception, or ſenſation. By our powers 
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9 
of perception I underſtand thoſe internal faculties 
of the mind, through whoſe action we are con- 
ſeious of our on exiſtence; and by whoſe action 
we become acquainted with the relations between 
our ideas; whether ſuch relations are diſcoverable, 
immediately and intuitively, or medrately, that is, by 
the interpoſition of other ideas. By the powers 
of ſenſation, I underſtand thoſe corporeal faculties 
by whieh we become acquainted with the works 
of nature, that is, with the different objects of the 
material world, and the reſpective effects af theſe 
objects upon each other, and alſo; upon ourſelves. 
Now the action of theſe powers of ſenſe is con fined 
to our own perſonal preſente; we can receive no 
information from them reſpecting any objects ex- 
iſting, or reſpecting the effects produced by ſuch 
objects; in places from which we are abſent ; and 
therefore all the proof we can have of the exiſt- 
ence and reality of the material world, is confined 
to the ſmall reach. of our bodily ſenſes (I conſider 
not now the trifling aſſiſtanee they can receive 
from art,) Nothing ſo certain as that it is utter- 
ly impoſſible that we can have the teſtimony of our 
ſenſes, for the exiſtence; of ſueh objects, as are re- 
moved by diſfance out of the ſphere of their opera · 
tion. This teſtimony of ſenſe can continue no 
longer, than while the ſenſes continue to act. 
Their teſtimony does, and muſt ceaſe with their 
action. What therefore we are not ſure of by the 
preſent, i e. the exiſting ones: of our ſenſes, 
eee tom dogt 57. 
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ibly be falſe, but'what ay poſlibly be 
falſe; cannot neceſſuriy be true, ack is, catinot 
be . And therefore, whatever becomes of 
lain judgment of common ſenſe; we muſt doubt 
oft the exiſtence of all ſuch parts of the material 
world as are not the preſent objects of our ſenſes. 
For, with reſpect to knowledge, there are only 
two ſtates of mind, certainty and doubt; and of 
courſe where the former does not obtain, the lat⸗ 
ter muſt. But the works of creation, or the ef- 
fects of theſe works upon each other furniſh all 
the objects of that ſort of knowledge which we 'te- 
ceive through the ſenſes; and therefore this Knew - 
ledge is a ſt and continual proof of the ex- 
iſtence of God; hſeh does and moſt attend the 

ſtant} action of our ſenſe , 

Mr. Kett inſtances, in Berkely and luste as 
ſome of thofe viſionary writers whoſe fanciful 
ſyſtems roſe from purſuing Loecke's principles. 
Ie would have been much more to his purpoſe 
bad he ſhewn tear theſe principles wete; aud 
Bone they led to ſuch ſyſtems. With the ſutne 
attention to preegſſe proof he quotes Warburton's 
works ar /arge; ſutely in ſuch a volumitions 
writer he ſhould not only have quoted the pnifcu- 
uur words, but alſo have referred to the particular 
place where they are to be found. Or is it that 
he thought with his fellow academic, Dr. Knox; to 
eſtabliſh truth by the argurnefhit of autHhety, joſt as 
another of his fellow ace mies thoughtto cftabliſh 
it by the argument of etymology. 
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Mr. Kett tells us, that Mr. Locke contributed 
more than any other writer to the knowledge af 
thofe powers of the human mind, by which man- 
kind are / peculiarly: diſtinguiſhed. What then, is 
this new faculty which Mr. Kett introduces to us 
under the title of common ſenſe ; à faculty which 
it ſeems prevents, or removes doubts, that cannot 
be diſpelled by all thoſe wonderful faculties with 
which Mr, Locke brings us acquainted ? What 
is the object of its action, or the mode of its ope- 
ration? And wherein does it differ from thoſe 
other powers of the mind which Mr, Locke ſo 
clearly. explains? Till Mr, Kett is pleaſed to give 
us ſome more preciſe account of it, than he has 
yet done, we mult beg to be excuſed from conſi- 
dering it as worthy of attention, Or is Mr. Kett 
giving us a ſample of it, when at p. 14. Vol. iii. of 
his firſt edit. or p. 129, Vol. ii. of his ſecond. edit. 
he accuſes certain proteſtant writers of quitting the 
firong bolds of Scripture doctrine, and arguing upon 
what they called, the principles of natural religio! 
It ſhould ſeem however, as if neither theſe pro 
tant writers, nor their corrector, knew much of 
either the one, or the other. An attention to what 
is meant by the ſtrong holds of Scripture doctrine, 
and what by natural religion, would have ſhewn 
him that the charge was abſurd, becauſe the crime 
was impoſſible. For what do we mean by natural 
religion, but the knowledge of ſuch truths reſpect- 
ing God, as can be collected by human reaſon, from 
a conſideration of his works? And is it pothble 
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that ſuch truths | ſhould at all claſh with thoſe 
truths, which he is pleaſed to declare, that is with 
the doctrines of revelation ? And what were theſe 
principles of natural e for which Mr. Kett's 
proteſtant writers ſo injudiciouſſy forſook the ſtrong 
holds of Scripture doctrine! Why the admiſſion 
* that faith depends not upon the will, but upon 
the underſtanding,” that when the evidence for 
the truth of a propoſition is % and clear, this evi- 
dence conſtrains aſſent, but that no blame is im- 
putable for rejecting a propoſition for which the 
mind cannot ſee evidence; and that we are nor 
called upon to believe, what we cannos compre- 
hend.“ Who theſe proteſtant writers were, who 
could not ſee the difference between the principles 
of logie, and thoſe of natural religion I know not; 
but to whatever ſpecies of knowledge theſe princi- 
ples may belong, they certainly belong no more to 
natural religion, than they do to natural philoſo- 
Phy. If by faitb you mean the mere fimpls act of 
the underſtanding, expreſſed by the word belief; 
(abſtracted from all conſideration of the influence, 
which the ſubject matter of ſuch belief og to 
have upon the conduct, ) the naked aſſent of the 
mind to the truth of a propoſition, not admitting 
demonſtration, or ſenſible proof: if by the fu and 
clear evidence for the truth of a propoſition, you 
mean demonſtration; and if you further mean that 
men are not blameable for withholding their aſſent 
to , propoſitions, of which no ſufſtcrent ; proof is 
given and of 651 ſufficiency they 7hemſe/ves muſt 
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judge at their own peril * it is thin circum. 
ance which conſtitutes; a ſtate of trial) nothing 
certainly can be more true, than theſe aſſerti 
And had Mr. Kett's views. of revealed religion been 
a whit clearer than thoſe-which he — have of 
natural, or had his knowledge of the powers of the 
human mind, and their reſpective operations, been 
as diſtinct, as thoſe perſons ought to have, Who 
take upon them to criticiſe Mr. Locke, he would 
have better underſtood the nature of What he calls 
the ſtrong holds of Scripture doctrine, and what 
the difference of the — is which reſpect the very 
Aiſtinct operations of the mind from which know: 
ledge and belief ariſe. But we will not follow the 
example of Mr. Kett, in bringing e oy un- 
ſupported charges. 

One great purpoſe of revelation. 8 to 2 men 
acquainted with ſucb truths, as they are unable to 
diſcover by the cuſtomary uſe of cheir natural fa- 
culties, or with /uch facts as their cuſtomary. expe- 
rience-might incline them to disbelieve. Not as 
Mr. Kett affirms to give them information which 
they cannot underſtand ; yet ſuch mult be the caſe 
if men can be called upon, i. e. be under moral 
obligations to be/zeve what they cannot comprebend. 
The whole knowledge of revelation is a knowledge 
of fats, or of the conſequences of theſe facts. 
This knowledge is now conveyed: to mankind. only 
through the medium of human language. Can we 
then believe the truth of theſe facts, or the reality 
of theſe effects without comprehending the mean» 
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ing of the words by which theſe truths are cone 
yeyed'to us? If you ſay we can, then all trans 
ſlations of the Scriptures are necdlgſe : for where: 
fore are they tranſlated, but becauſe men do not 


underſtand 2 original tongues, that is, becauſe 
otherwiſe, men Wy not be able to comprehend 


hat they are called upon to believe. 
Human knowledge is received by Goizal diffen 
rent ways, and this knowledge is called by different 
names, according to the different ways by which it 
is received ; but in whatever way it is received, 
unleſs the 1925 of which it is compoſed are clear 
and diſtiuct, it ceaſes to be knowledge, we can learn 
nothing from ſuch imperfect information. It is 
juſt the ſame ag if the facult ies of the mind were 
unable to perceive, or thoſe of the body were in: 
capable of tranſmitting the impreſſions — external 
. or as if we were ignorant of the ideas uſu- 
ally annexed to the words Pn we bear or {ee,--» 
But further 31 C4. 
The only den mens in adele theſe various 
forth of knowledge differ from each other, is in the 
degree of . naturally attendant upon each 
fort; That knowledge therefore which ariſes from | 
our o perceptions, and that which we receive 
from the in formation of other beings vary only in 
their probability, which may approach nearer to ab- 
Elte certainty than by any affigned difference, 
And the degree of probability, attached to each ſort 
of — depends, not upon the clearneſs or 
obſcurity of the ideas compoſing ſuch knowledge, 
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but upon the manner by which it is received; A 
lie is not leſs a lie for being more or leſs clearly 
underſtood. Now certain knowledge ariſes from 
our perceptions only, whether internal or txrernal; 
it wholly depends upon the accuracy of our n.. 
ral powers; but probable knowledge (Which ariſes 
chiefly from the information of others, and is the 

liar ſubject of faith, built upon mere human 
teſtimony) depends not upon the ſtrength of our 
original powers, i. e. of thoſe powers which our 
Creator has given us, ſo much as upon our acquired 
dexterity in the uſe of them: and ju is that 
operation of the mind by which we eſtimate the 
value of probability. For judgment is not a faculty 
of the mind, but, like attention and conſideration, 
an act of the 1 The perceptive facul · 
ties then, 1. e. our original powers, enable us to dz» 
cern the various eircumſtances upon which the pro- 
bability of events depends, and by the judgment we 
are enabled to eſtimate the value of this probability. 
But we can no more eſtimate the valur of probabi- 
lity, than we can diſcern the circumſtances upon 
which it depends, unleſs the ideas relating to both 
theſe matters, are clear and diſtinct, that 1s, unleſs 
we comprehend them. It is impoſſible therefore to 
exerciſe any act of faith about matters of which we 
are intirely ignorant: ſome knowledge we muſt 
have; but though this knowledge may be more, or 
lefs particular, yet it muſt be clear, aud we cannot 
believe any farther than it is ſo; that is, we cai ns 
more believe, than we can know what we do not 


16 
tomprehend: As inſtance will explain tis mãat- 
ter. All perſons, who are convinced of the truth 
of the Seriptures, mult believe that Jeſus is the 
Son of God; yet no pet ſon believes that Jeſus is 
the gon of God in the ſame way that hie believes, 
every man · child born into the world, is the ſon of 
his father: This ub perſon Fellen becauſe ever 
perſon Enotur it to be impoſſible, in the literal ſen 
af the words, according to all human aceeptation. 
Hut we believe not what we cannot comprehend, 
but what we perfectly can: that as children derive 
their exiſtence, not from any act of their ow, but 
from their parents, ſo Chriſt derived his exiſtence 
from God, John v. 26. Thus faith is Ae, Hen 
enen -the proof of matters which are not ob- 
jects of Fes; us, and which therefore: admit of 
no other proof than teſtimony. But teſtimony 
which we can not underſtand, that is, information 
which we cannot Samprebend, is ae at 
all. 1 Cor. xiv; iI. A 
3 of . aided by 
confuſed and imperfect knowledge, that many good 
perſons are perſuaded, that both themſelves, and 
others 4e/reve, what they cannot comprehend; Vet 
is there juſt as much difterence between believing 
the truth, i. e. the reality of a matter of fact, and 
believing the ay by which ſuch matter; of fact has 
been brought to — 4 as there is hetwamexperit 
encing our 6x belref of a matter of fact, and ex 
encing the adi itſelf. When therefore our lief 
of the creation is urged as an inſtance of our believ- 
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ing what we do not comprehend, becauſe we do 
not comprehend bow, or by wbar particular 
means, God made the world, the argument has no 
force. Becauſe though all perſons believe that God 
made the world, no perſons believe u or by what: 
particular means, he made it. But it is bat matter 
only which we do not comprehend. We know 
the world exiſts by the teſtimony of our ſenſes 
and we know from reaſon that things cannot cre»! 
ate themſelves, that being to act, before they had 
the power of err He therefore Who builtialh, 
nan IS Gon, © 97111113 et 181407 9% 250843 wy 
Juſt in the Gn * as cheſe good people can- 
not ſee the difference between believing the exiſt- 
ence of a matter of fact, and believing the way 4 
which this exiſtence is produced ; ſo neither ean 
they ſee the difference between the information 
communicated by poſitive, or by (what are called) 
negative ideas. (See Hey's Norriſian Lectures, 
Vol. III. Book IV. Introduction to Part II. Sect. vii. 
p. 124.) Vet from this latter ſort of informa- 
tion we do not learn what a thing 10, but what 
it ir not. A very ſcanty ſpecies of knowledge in- 
deed ! But upon the 2 of this imaginary 
knowledge it has been ſaid, you believe that 
God is a ſpirit, that is, you believe what you can- 
not comprehend, To be ſure no perſon compre- 
hends what a ſpirit is, the term ſpirit conveys only 
a negative idea. A ſpirit hath not fleth-and bones. 

But though you do not comprehend what a ſpirit 
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3 believe: whataſpiric is: you only 
believe vchat it is not; it is nat any ſuch matter 
a as! you are acquainted with 3 and this vou fully 
ad. Tau believe God does not eonſiſt of 
fuch matter as vou are acquainted n. Cam 
any thing be more intellighl ee 

But it is not merehy awantioficlear Frog and 
freeiſe-knowledge,'a common, but utterly ground- 
leſs prejudice, reſpecting the nature of myſteries, 
Has contributed not a dittle to eſtabliſh this nation 
of the poſſibilityof believing what we cannot com- 
prehend; i. e. what is unintelligible. It has been 
imagined thabmyſteries, ar my ſteries, made a He- 
ceſſary part of revealed religion as if it was re- 
geliſire; that revelation ſhould never be witbout ſome. 
parts unintelligible, and incomprehenfible to the 
human under flanding. But thougi it is reaſonable 
to eupect that we ſhould be left iguorant of many 
things both in the works] and the word of God; 
and though inany important ends may be anſtrered, 
by things being kepbitedret for ſama dime, yet what 
benofit can pofiibly arife: from: ſecrets which are 
never to be: — It cannot therefore be of 
the effsnce of a myſtery. that it:ſhould never be diſ- 
cloſed: for that is to ——— 
that it ſhould - be 2 ¹νν Andewe may obſetve, 
that; this word is moſt uſually applied in Seripture 
to matters Which — FALLS but Which for 
certain important neaſons aue note revealed, Matt. 

X18 1 l. Rom. xi 25. Xvi. 25. Eph. iii 4... 


2 
* A fondneſs for the deluſive moon- ſhine of imagination, and an 
averſion to the clear and ſtrong light of len, ſo conſpicuous in many 
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A want of ability to peroive the difference, be- 
tween original and tranſmitted revelation, and the 
metaphorical expreſſion, the u of God, affect · 


phoric 
edly applied to the , Scriptures, has oceaſioned 
many perſons to aſcribe the ſame authority to the 
writings af inſpired men, as is due do the rmimedss 


ate, and if I — ſo ſay, perfonu/ declarations! of 
God himſelf; and it has been asked reſpecting the 
reſent aſſurance of faith, what then, does not 


the evidence of God carry certdmty along with it 15 
Undoubtedly it does. God has unqueſtionably 


given information to particular —— at ſundry 
times, and in divers manners; in dreams, and vi- 


ſons, and * an audible voice, as well as by the 


g mon vlisdiog 11601012093 ug 
ious — — le em equal! ande from in contrary di- 
pious pe Thus 11 ome” 22 ſo & bs makes E necefſary 
patt of revelation, others write ee: be meant to diſtard — 
thing of that kind 5 dag its and ſo the - of the Harz Solitaria de; 
ou almoſt all t culiarities of Chriſtianity from the . 
preſſions of the Few! Scriptitres; inſomuch that the antient — 5 
— wa 2 q 2 ton A age 77 go 
ve been very little behind the even after Mir 
the Holy Ghott) i in Marken ee Saaten ſalvation. And 
Paul profited in the knowledge of the Maſalc economy — _ 
of his own country men, and though he received his knowledge of 


Chriſtian diſpenſation from the author of it, Gal. i. 12. yet muſt 
have been ſtrangely miſtaken when he aſſerts that what he ee. 
4 


the hiadem wiſdom of God, which in other ages was nt m 
to (any of) the ſons of menz if it be true (as this author aſſerts) th 
3 the Hebtew tongues . 


* imperfect 

Fro aware,” * — LE; . 1 

All that, any 2 e De, Bax, Norsifian e 8 

Chap. i. Sed, 6. £ Chap Set. 14. parag. 2. in vol. ** ö 5 4. & 
3 


11. & B. IV. Itradutibn to d. 14. p. 
really be underkood to el when he N WE ; word of God 


is homan inter re 
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incomprehenſible mode of ſecret inſpiration. But 
in all theſe caſes, they who received ſuch informa- 
tion, received, we may be ſure, unqueſtionable 
mare of the divinity of it, though we are, and 
maſt” be ignorant of the nature of beſe marks. 
For had not this been the caſe, every idle fancy of 
folly, and every extravagant freak of enthuſiaſm 
might have paſſed for divine revelation. At pre- 
ſient however we know of no other mark by which 
we can be aſſured that we receive truth upon the 
immediate evidence of God, but that it has been 
miraculouſly: conyeyed to us. We may indeed 
reaſonably preſume that words ſpoken to us by 
God himſelf, muſt be free from all uncertainty, 
becauſe God not only clearly knows what Himſelf 
means; He alſo knows ay clearly, whether his 
communication is perfectly underſtood; but this 
cannot be the caſe with knowledge communicated 
hy any other being, ſince God alone knoweth the 
thoughts. But when original revelation is tranſ- 
mitted to us by yninſpired men (and in theſe days 
we have no other) by the uad! mode of human 
communication, , i. e. by human language, ſuch 
information muſt. (without a miracle) partake of 
all the imperfections, and uncertainty, of this im- 
perfect, and uncertain mode of communication. 
Mr. Kett thinks himſelf juſtified, if not in the 2ruth 
at leaſt in the propriety of bringing theſe charges 
againſt Mr, Locke, by the authority of Warburton 
and Mackintoſh; who Mr. Kett affirms, (p: 17. 
Vol. iii. edit, i. or p. 131. Vol. ii. edit. ii.) juſtly 
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obſerve, that we cannot exceed the bounds pre- 
ſcribed for human knowledge, without involvin 
ourſelves in contradiction and abfurdity : that 
nothing has produced more pernicious miſchief to 
ſociety, than the purſuit of principles in them- 
ſelves good, far beyond the bounds, in which they 
are good.” Now what are we to underſtand in 
this place by principles ? Not principles of mere 
knowledge ſurely ! Theſe may be true, or falſe; 
but whoever thought of intuitive truths, which is 
what we uſually mean by principles being good 
or bad ? Not principles of morality ! For theſe, 
if good, muſt for ever continue to be good. There 
are no bounds, or limits to what is fit, right, pro- 
per, commendable, praife-worthy in »77/e/f, after 
which it becomes unfit, wrong, improper, wicked, 
deteſtable, abominable. When we deſcribe moral 
principles as right in ' themſeſves, we mean that 
they are eternally right, that they do not admit of 
auy change. That truth, juſtice, humanity, ho- 
neſty, cannot become falſehood, fraud, cruelty, 
knavery; how far ſoever carried. Or are we to 
ſuppoſe that theſe authors meant, what alone can 
be meant, principles of expediency or utility; all 
this may be very true, but is very trifling. Be- 
cauſe who ſees not that the general benefit of man- 
kind muſt depend upon a great variety of circum- 
ſtances, for which no Fxed rule can poſſibly be 
given? | TR Ih; 
But what are theſe bounds preſcribed for human 
knowledge ? and who has preſcribed them ? The 


powers of the human mind are certainly not unli- 


mited, but who can ſay what theſe limits are? 


Ideas ſuggeſted by external objects, and theſe ideas 
variouſly modified by the different faculties of the 


9 are the materials of all our know- 


ledge ; and where ideas are either abſolutely want- 


ing, or are much confuſed; and vety obſcure, we 
ſhall either have no knowledge at all, or it will be 
exceedingly imperfect; which of theſe two is the 
eaſe-with Metis. Milner and Kett, the public muſt 
determine; and thoſe who can find out Mr. Locke's 
faults by the light ſuch — x afford, muſt _ 
good: eyes indeed, 

Mr. Kett has alſo aconabest e for the 
proof of the miſchiefs generated by Mr. Locke's 
miſtakes; and when he produces this teſtimony, 
or thoſe miſtakes upon which this teſtimony is 
founded, it will be time enough to conſider of à re- 
ply to ſuch . canfu uſed and Weng age 
cuſations. 

Dr. N bn, in bis ace to ſtudents in ei. 
nity, follows not a little the practice of Meffirs. 
Milner and Kett; and at p. 34, warns thoſe who 
fead Mr. Locke's Theological writings, % to be 
cautious: how they follow his opinions in ſueli 
paſſages of Scripture as relate to the divinity of out 


n or the afliftance of the Holy Spirit.“ He 


would have done more credit to the falrnęſi of his 
advice, if he had pointed out the exceptionable 


paff ages, and to the v of it, if he had pointed 
I ae, e . RAC ERA bi res © S204 WORs 
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out his reaſons for tions ale poſſages except 
tionable. 1 | 9719 : 10 93971” 5 
Biſhop Horne alſo has: thoughe prapier. to coutro- 
vert Mr. Locke's notions of civil government 
but he has done it, as all honeſt inquirers after 
truth ought to do, by endeavouring to ſhew the 
falſity of Mr. Locke's reaſoning; with what ſuce 
ceis — readers of this defence of Mr. 3 
determine. (23119! 
The Biſhop begi 4 Se pon thaQci cigin 
of civil government, with obferving, that 
it is a natural, and a laudable curioſity to inquire 
into the origin of civil government, and to know 
at bat time, and under who/7: direction, an inſti- 
tution was deviſed capable of contributing ſo much 
to the production, furtherance, and eſtabliſhment 
af human happineſs.” It would be 4, cutiaſity 
equally; natural, and equally laudable, to inquite 
into, and aſcertain, at what time, and under whoſe 
dire&ion, the various arts of life, 'which contribute 
ſo much to the comfort and well being of man- 
kind were inuented, and by wobom they were brought 
to their preſent tate of perfection. And is nat 
each of theſe inquiries equally practicable? And 
does nat the nature and conſtitution of this world 
plainly ſheve, that both are alike impoſſible? Not 
only the conſtitution of that nature, which God has 


unalterably appointed, is a progreſſive one; that 
ſtate of happineſs alſo, which mankind are enabled 
to attain, by the exertion of thofe faculties which 


God has given them, is likewiſe a progreſſive ſtate. 
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The productions of nature can no more reach that 
degree of perfection they are capable of at once, or 


of a ſudden, than the habits and diſpoſitions of the 
moral, the wiſdom of the intellectual, or the dex- 


terity and addreſs of the active world. Time and 
labour, and cultivation, muſt mature the firſt; 


attention, diligence, and repeated efforts muſt 
complete the laſt. Whatever the ſtate of our firſt 
parents, of the animal, vegetable, and material 
world might be, it was, and muſt be totally dif- 
ferent, from that of each individual thing, which 
was to ſucceed. The origin of a ſtate of nature, 
and the continuance of that ſtate, have nothing in 
common. The firſt was a miracle, not to be re- 
peated; the ſecond, though no leſs wonderful, loſes 
the name of miracle, from its continual repe- 
tition. We know no more how the natural and 
moral world were ſet agoing, than we know how 
the planets were projected in their orbits, and you 
might juſt as well ask when an acorn became an 
oak, a child a man, or when London became a 
eity, as to ask at at time, and under whoſe di- 
rection civil government was eſtabliſhed? The 
Britiſh government 1s univerſally and defervedly 
admired; but who can ſay hn, and under whole 
direction it was, or whether it is even yer eſtab- 
hthed'? It has received gradual improvements 
and amendments, through a long 3 of year's, 


and will probably continue to do ſo pro re nata. 
Its various excellencies were attained by ſlow de- 
grees, and are no more the worſe for being the 


— 
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fruit of ſtrife and contention, than the religion of 
Chriſt is, Philip. i. 15. ahd provided the happi- 
neſs of mankind is but promoted, we have un- 
——— cauſe to rejoice,” and as lovers of our 
:ountry may ſay with the Apoſtle, “yea and we 
will rejoĩce.“ To take an inſtance in our own 
memory. During the long adminiſtration of Sir 
Robert Walpole,” whenever the miniſter was teaſed 
with a troubleſome pamphlet, he uſed to fend his 
myrmidons with a general warrant to ſearch the 
printing - offices for treaſonable papers; not indeed 
with the hopes, or even the expectations of finding 
any, but merely to plague the oppoſitron printers, 
by overturning their caſes and —_— Se of their 
Etter, becauſe he had nothing upon which he could 
ground a legal proceſs. But theſe general warrants 
have ſince been declared egal, and now no miniſ- 
ter dares to iſſue them, and we may venture to 
predict never will. The Biſhop indeed ſpeaks of 
eivil ſociety as if it was the invention of an hour, 
or the work of a day. For, who that thought 
otherwiſe, would expect to aſcertain ** at what 
time, and under whoſe direction, a machine was 
eonſtructed capable, by à variety of well adjuſted 
ſprings and movements, of controlling the irre- 
gularities of depraved nature, &c. and ſecuring to 
us the numerous benefits of government.“ 
Ariſtocratic and democratic forms of govern- 
ment, the Biſhop tells us are fllegitimate forms of 
government. No law Frey but that of God can 
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ordain à form of government for all mankind. 
Theſe friends of the good Biſhop then, who thought 
his Sermon worth republiſhing in that wiſe com- 
pilation, called the Scholar Armed, would be kind 
to his memory and his reputation, if they would 
tell us in what part of the Bible theſe forms are 
declared to be illegitimate; and alſo in what part of 
it a deſcription of that legitimate form is to be found, 
which the Biſhop and his friends ſeem ſo anxious 
to eſtabliſn. Whether his, and their anxiety aroſe 
from a deſire to derive every thing from a religious 
original, juſt as certain other pious perſons were 
anxious to derive all arts and ſciences, from the 
Bible, I know not; but conſidering how very care- 
ful good perſons: often are of their own intereſt, it 
would not be ſtrange, if having heard of that cele- 
brated maxim, no biſhop, no king.“ they might 
be apprehenſive; the converſe ſhould be no leſs 
true. However when theſe friends of his Lordſhip 
can ſhew where directions for this legitimate form 
of government are to be found in the word of God, 
Iwill undertake: to anſwer thoſe, queſtions which 
the Biſhop aſks with ſuch an air of triumph, viz. 
Where the, univerſal aſſembly was convened: ? and 
who had authority to convene it? and how the pro- 
ceedings of this aſſembly were regulated, &c. ci? 


SEES FO» 7 SIS enen Di 
* Had the Biſhop's underſtanding been as good as his diſpoſiti 
he would have ſeen; that when i on 12 127 Gels b 
moral ſubjects, ſuch ſubje&s as reſpect the conduct of mankind) de- 
ſeribe the manner in which ſuch conduct may be attained : they do 
not mean to deſcribe the conduct which a&ually, and in fact prevails, 
but ſuch as would prevail, were men governed by their reaſon, 
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'. 'To fathers in 1 their 1 private families, ſays the 
Biſhop, after Mr. Hooker (whom by the by with 
the uſual honeſty of polemical writers, he can 
either quote, or paſs over in ſilence, as beſt ſuits 
his purpoſe) nature has given ſupreme power. 


te 10, 2919590 et IR is gong 
Judging, from the nature, and. faculties their Creator has he 
em, and the ſituation and circumſtances in which he has" hat 
them. Jult as mathematicians, when they demonſtrate” the various 
properties of different figures, mean only toſhew the relations betweer 
certain %., For theſe relations no longer. obtain when you pa 
from abJtra# ideas to real exiſtence. Ne a ſingle propoſition in 
Euclid is true of a triangle drawn; upon paper, or cut out of any ma» 
terial whatſoeyer ; that Is, heir from ideas in the mind they be- 
come objects of o cornered: nfes. It is unqueſtionably” true that 
the three angles of a triangle are zxa&ly equal to two right ones. 
But draw the figure, and the propoſition, as refer, to that agures 
to apy triangular figure, in which matter is Concerned, 15 no 
ger true. Thus 8 we are told, that © by the firſt law of mo- 
tion, a body when acted upon by a ſingle impulſe, will continue to 
move uniformly for ever, and will far ever perſevere in its origi, 
direction. Vet when this la is applied to matter aZualhexiſting, it 
ceaſes to be true. Nobody ever ſaw. ſuth motion. S0 again, when 
Sir Iſaac Newton diſeovered that the moon's motion was of the kke 
kind, that it would be, if the /aw of gravitation, obſervable upon 
the ſunſuce of the earth, reached to that planet; be did not mean to 
aſſert, that gravitation was the gaſe of the moon's motion; becauſe 
for aught any one can tell, an angel may carry it about, but he meant 
to ſhew2that ſuch a force would produce the /ame effect. And when 
writers aſſert certain matters relative ta civil government, or church 
authority, they do not mean to aſſert, that civil government, or 
church authority, actualiy arofe from ſuch circumſtances, but that 
theſe cireymitances would certainly produce ſuch civil government 
and ſuch church authority, as in the want of either, would anſwer 


the ends propoſed by ſuch inſtitutions, © 1 * 
Proofs that matters can ariſe from certain circumſtances may be de- 
rived from abſtract reaſoning, proafs, that matters acα,j,ꝓ]MGVñ did ariſe 
from certain circumſtances, can only be derived from our own expe- 
rience, or from that of others, made known to us by their teſtimony, 
Thoſe therefore who aſſert 7 the writers pon civil ſociety have 
contributed to the madneſs of French philoſophy, miſunderſtand the 
nature of the reaſoning employed by theſe writers On 
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Nature! The God of nature ſurely! Phe term 
nature is a mere word, and when we talk of the 
gifts of nature, we mean thoſe gifts of God, thoſe 
Iowers,” faculties, qualifications, / qualities, which 
beſtows indiſcriminateiy, though perhaps not 
vally upon all the various ſpecies of beings re- 
ane and from conſideriug theſe various na- 
powers, faculties, &c. we collect the 
ofes they were intended to anfwer, and of courſe 
the end for which Wy: they: were given; aud this is 
the great and general ment of final cauſes 
from which moſt & 610 Knowledge is derived. 
What then; I atk, are the purpoſes for which this 
ſupreme power is given? and why is it given by 
nature to fathers andy, and. not to mothers ?. and 
how does it appear that this power is given to one 
parent -only 2 and what are we to underſtand by 
Supreme power: ry If I bave any ideas to the words 
— power, it means the higheſt poſſible de- 
power, which can be exerciſed over what- 
. is the object of it. Now the higheſt degree 
of power which human creatures can exerciſe. over 
hving beings is, the power of life and death. What 
then are Wals circumſtances. of mankind, from 
which we are to conclude, that nature gives thre 
Supreme power, i. e. the power of life and death over 
their offspring to fathers in their private families! 
What is fy uſe of ſuch a power, and why is it 
iven to the father only, and not to: the mother? 
of whom the Biſhop ſays nothing a 
Or is it meant "ouly to A thi e Jar 
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power does, and muſt exiſt amongſt mankind ? 


But whatever power may exiſt amongſt men, na- 
tural reaſon, and divine revelation equally ſhew 
that it cannot be the gbr (for that is what. we 
mean in the preſent caſe: by the word power) of 
life and death, except in the: caſe of ſelf-defence. 
In civil ſociety indeed men may agree to citabhfh 
any puniſhment for offences againſt the Stare (ſuch 
are all crimes in the proper ſenſe of the word) 
which they may think proper. Becauſe all punifhs 
ments for crimes are upon the ground of fe de- 
Fence, nor can ſuch an agreement be unjuſt. Pub- 
lic puniſhments when not inflicted upon the inno- 
cent, may be harſh, or cruel, but they cannot be 
unjuſt. But what is all . to the mei 
of civil power? a power inſtituted for very diffe- 
rent purpoſes, than thoſe of fathers in their pri vate 
families. Political and paternal power differ ſo 
much in the ends to be anſwered by them, that no 
inference can be made, nor any concluſion drawn 
from one to the other. A father may bring up his 
children in what religion he pleaſes; and he has this 
power (right) if he has it any way by nature. 
But may a king provide ſuch religion 4 his ſub» 

s as he thinks proper, and campel them to re- 
ceive it? Indeed nothing but the utmoſt igno- 
rance of human nature, and the ſtrongeſt preju- 
dice could make any perſon entertain a — 
civil government, can have any other end than the 
temporal benefit of mankind; or any other foun- 
2 than the actual or tacit conſent, (whatever 
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the motives to ſuch conſent may be) of thoſe, 
who for their general intereſt, ſubmit toit. 

What work men made, when the faſhion was to 
determine the origin and formof civil government, 
theſextent of authority, and the degree of ſubjec- 
tion due to it, (not from the reaſons of things, the 
laws of our common nature, the practice of parti · 
cular nations, the tempers, character, and diſpo- 
ſitions of mank ind in different ages and countries 
but) from precepts, and precedents, ſuppoſed to 
be contained in the Bible, will, one ſhoùld think, 
never be forgotten in hie nation. And what could 
follow from ſo injudicious an appeal to, and ſo ab- 
ſurd an application of holy ſcripture, than what 
did follot i, confuſion and ſtrife, and every evil 
Work? For while nne party eſteemed monarehy 
the appointment of God, and princes the Lord's 
anointed, the other concluded from the /ame au- 
thority, and therefore with cgual reaſon, that 
kings were given by God in his anger to ſcourge 
the folly of the people who defired them. But an 
impartial reader of the ſcriptures muſt have-clearly 
perceived, how little ground there is in them for 
ſuch deciſions: becauſe we no where find any thing 
more than general exhortations to ſubmit to go- 
vernment, to honour magiſtrates, to be obedient 
to laws: all theſe matters are the duties of ſub- 
jects . not a word of the duties of governors; and 
have they therefore no duties? Nor is the leaſt 
hint given in the word of God, that any particular 
form is either more pręferable to others, or more 
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acceptable to him. We no where find any deſcrip- 


tions of the ſeveral orders of magiſtrates; any no- 
tices of the particular powers with which they 
ſhould be inveſted; any declarations by whoſe con- 
ſent or authority the laws ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
or annulled, altered, or executed. And what is of 
no leſs importance, (though very ſeldom attended 
to) viz. that had the form of civil government 
been thus expre/s/y appointed of God, it muſteither 
have admitted of no defect, or no remedies for them. 
The conſtitution of the Englith government is de- 
ſervedly eſteemed the moſt excellent in the world; 
but could this judicious Biſhop, or can his equally 
judicious admirers find a limited monarchy in the 
Bible? This conſtitution has arrived at this high 
degree of excellence by numerous, ſloto, and repeated 
alterations, all which, were monarchy, the appoint- 
ment of God, would, without the ſame appoint- 
ment, have been utterly finful. — So much for the 
political abilities of thoſe zealous perſons who _ 
thought fit to countenance this courtly publication 
of the Scholar Armed: their republication of 
Mr. Willat's Sermon againſt the Religion of Na- 


ture, 1s an equal proof of their knowledge, and 
diſcernment. 
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T is one thing to enquire into the nature of the 

eſfecis produced by our mental powers, or into the 
conſequences of the operations of our intellectual 
faculties, and quite another matter to enquire, bow 
theſe powers act, or by what: means theſe effects are 
produced. Mr. Locke, therefore, with a ſagacity 
ſimilat to that of another great genius, Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, * wiſely declined, B. I. Chap. i. Sect. 2. medling 
with the phyſical conſideration of the mind, or troub- 
ling himſelf to examine wherein its eſſence conſiſts, or 
by what motions of the ſpirits, or alterations of our 
bodies, we come to have any ſenſation by our organs, 
or any ideas in our underſtandings, and whether thoſe 
ideas do, in their formation, any, or all of them, de- 
pend on matter, &c,” Yet he ſays, B. II. Chap. viii. 
Sect. 4. that were he inclined to enquire into the natu- 
ral cauſes, and manner of perception, he ſhould endea - 
vour to ſhew how ſenſation, that is, ideas may be 
produced in us by external objects; viz, by different 
degrees and modes of motion in our animal ſpirits, vari- 
ouſly agitated by theſe external objects. This motion 
he ſuppoſes, Sect. 12. muſt be continued from theſe 
objects to the brain, there to produce in our minds the 
different ideas of ſuch objects. And he goes on, Ibid. 
** but ſince bodies of an ob ſervable bignels can be per- 
ceived (by the ſenſes) at a diſtance,” (that is, ſince 
bodies that can be N be perceived) and 
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fince #0 luch bodies are ever perceived to paſs from 
theſe objects to the brain; therefore,” ſays Mr. Locke, 
it is evident that theſe bodies, which come from ex- 
ternal objects to the brain, are —imperteptiblèe? and ſo 
it ſeems we have the evidence of /enſe for what is im- 
rceptible—that is for what ſuch evidence cannot 
poſſibly be had. But in Chap. xiv. Sect. 13. of this 
ſecond Book he ſays, that not knowing how the ideas 
of our minds are framed, of what materials they are 
made, whence they have their light, and how they come 
to make their appearance, he can give 0 other reaſon 
for theſe phænomena than that in fact they are ſo, ſee 
B. IV. Ch. iii. ſ. 11, 12, 13, 14. alſo Chap. vi. & x. 
ſ. 19. and this ſeems to be about as far as the human 
underſtanding can penetrate into this ſubjece. 
Whether Dr. Reid of Glaſgow was diſguſted with 
this unintelligible philoſophy (as it is ſometimes called) 
I know not, but he profeſſes to make his inquiry into 
the human mind upon the principles of common ſenſe; 
yet what he underſtands by common ſenſe, or what he 
wiſhes his readers to underſtand by this word he does 
not inform us. He tells us indeed, Ch. i. ſ. 1. and 
with great truth, that there is but ou way to the 
knowledge of nature's works, the way of obſervation 
and experiment; and this great diſcovery, owing to the 
ſagacity of a moſt uncommon genius, is one of Dr. Reid's 
maxims of common ſenſe : yet at the beginning of his 
ſecond ſection he affures us, that to attend accu- 
rately to the operations of our own minds, and to 
make them an object of thought, is 29 eaſy matter to 
he contemplatiue; and to the d, of mankind is next to 
impoſſible. And fo it ſeems bis common ſenſe is very 
Uncommon. | 2739400 fl. 21 (142 
Common ſenſe indeed can only conſiſt of the common 
. obſervations of common men, that is, of the bulk of 
mankind; collected it may be-20ithout much, perhaps 
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without any conſideration and reflexion : and by phi- 
loſophical knowledge can only be 'meant ſuch know- 
ledge (however lightly the Doctor may deem of it) as 
is alone attained by much attention, conſideration, and 
reflexion. For conſideration and reflexion can obtain 
only in — rw" of habits of thinking ; and a want 
of common ſenſe does not imply lunacy, as the Doctor 
ſeems to think, but a weakneſs' of the perceptive and 
diſcriminating powers, 50) 
Thoſe then who know the advantages of clear 
notions and diftin knowledge; and thoſe who know 
how much attention, conſideration, and reflexion con- 
tribute to clear notions, and diſtin& knowledge, will 
alſo know how to appreciate the reſpective values 
of philoſophical and common ſenſe. 

Had the Doctor propoſed to make his inquiry into 
the (nature and powers of the) human mind upon the 
principles of common ſenſation, (or as Mr. Locke ſpeaks, 
B. I. Chap. i. ſ. 2. by conſidering the diſcerning facul- 
ties of a man, as they are employed about the objects 
they have to do with) comprehending under this ex- 
preſſion of common ſenſation, the zwhole of our 
ceptions, - both internal and external, he would certainly 
have been nearer the mark, but then he would not 
have appeared to have been any wiſer than Mr. Locke, 
a matter he ſeems not a little deſirous of. 

Mr. Profeflor Dugald Stewart in his Outlines of 
Moral Philoſophy ſays nothing of the principles upon/ 
which he makes his inquiry, into the nature and powers 
of the human mind, but he begins very judiciouſly 
with conſidering that faculty by which we receive infor- 
mation of the operations of its ſeveral powers, from the 
exerciſe of which we can alone collect its nature. This 
information we can receive ox/y through our own con- 
ſciouſneſs, and can communicate to other men only by 
the uſe of language. Now this internal experience of 
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what paſſes in out own mind, differs intirely from that 
experience which we receive through our ſenſes of what 
paſſes in the world about us; namely, from the experi- 
ence ſuggeſted to us by the action, or as it is ſometimes 
called, by the impreſſion of external objects upon our 


corporeal ſenſes. For the reality of our experience which 


relates to the effects of external objects upon our bodily 
ſenſes, can be aſcertained to ot her men by ſubjecting 
theſe ſame objects to their ſenſes. But we have no way 
of aſcertaining the reality of our own conſciouſneſs, that 
is, the reality of our own internal perceptions, by which 
we can prove, that what we allege is not mere imagina- 
tion, Thus, the apoſtles and prophets were conſcious of 
the truth conveyed to their minds by divine inſpiration, 
and they were conſcious that the truth /o conveyed to 
them, was conveyed: by God Himſelf: but when it was 
neceſſary to aſcertain to ober men this inſpiration, that 
is, the reality of this alledged conſciouſneſs, they were 
empowered to work miracles in- atteſtation of their 
od che 315: 4247 24 BME 42 2293 
- Conſciouſneſs is an inſeparable concomitant of all 
operations of every mental faculty as Mr. Stewart ob- 
ſerves, at the time of ſuch operation; but what Mr. 8. 
does not obſerve, this conſciouineſs is often continued 
to the individual through life. Vet is conſciouſneſs as 
different from memory, as memory is different from 
imagination, although Doctor Reid confounds them 
together, ſee Chap. i. ſ. 2. and affirms that they are the 
— — on confuſion of ideas in Mr. 
Stewart's Phi of the human mind, in page 133. 
8vo. Chap. iii. who in the fame manner — 
memory, and what he calls conception together. He 
there tells us © that by conception he means hat power 
of the mind which enables us to form a notion of an 
abſent object of perception, or of ſenſation. I do not 
contend he ſays that this is excluſively the proper mean- 
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ing of the word, but I think the faculty which I have 
now defined (deſcribed he ſhould have ſaid, had he 
known the difference between a definition and a deſcrip- 
tion deſerves to be diſtinguiſned by an appropriated 
name.” To be ſure if we mean to diſcourſe intelligibly 
upon the powers of the human mind, every diſtinct 
faculty muſt have an appropriated: name. Mr. S. goes 
on © conception 1s often confounded with other powers. 
When a painter makes a picture of a friend who is ab- 
ſent or dead, he 1s commonly faid to paint from memory, 
and the expreſſion is ſufficiently correct for common con- 
verſation.” Every body I believe but this Profeſſor 
would thinkit ſufficiently correct EE" 
But ſays Mr. S. in the analyſis of the mind there is 
ground for diſtinction. Certainly there is and therefore 
I diſtinguiſh between memory and conception, as well 
as between memory and conſciouſneſs.” ' The power 
of conception enables the painter, Mr. S. tells us, to 
make the features of his friend an object of thought, ſo 
as to copy the reſemblance, and he adds the power of 
memory recogniſes the features as a former object of pers 
ception,” the power of memory both in the painter and 
in all who knew the countenance of the perſon pour- 
trayed. Mr. S. goes on every act of memory includes 
an idea of the Conception implies no idea of time,” 
no more does the exerciſe of many other faculties of the 
human mind. Now comes the concluſion “ Thus the 
word (the a# the profeſſor means of) conception correſ· 
ponds to what the ſchoolmen call, ſimple apprehenſion. 
Strange that a learned profeſſor ſhould thus bewilder 
himſelf. A little cloſe attention and clear reflexion 
would have ſhewn him that the mind has a power of 
recalling ſuch ideas as have once been the object of its 
thoughts; and as no idea is ever preſented to the mind 
ſingle and alone, it can ſeparate theſe collections of ideas, 
which have thus been preſented by external objects 
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together, or, in company with each other, and can 
confider any one, without attending to any other: thus 
it can conſider the idea of whiteneſs, whether it be pre- 
ſemed to the fight from a ſwan, from ſnow, from milk, 
or from-any other object. And as the mind can ſeparate 
the various ideas received in company, it can allo make 
arbitrary combinations of theſe * at pleaſure, accord- 
ing to the Poet | 


Humano capiti cervicem a piftor equinam 
Jangere fi velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
oP natgue collatis nembris, ut turpiter atrum 
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And ae is this picture introduced ? not to ſhew 
the abſurdity of memory, which cannot be abſurd, but 
to ſhew the abſurdity of conception, that is, of ima- 
gination Which can. Again, conceive, ſays a mathe- 
matician, a curve line. conceive that it returns into 
nſell - eonceive a point to be taken within the curve, 
and conceive this point to be placed at an equal diſ- 
tance from every part of the curve. By this arbitrary 
combination of ideas, he forms a curve of a 
ticular ſort, that is, having particular relations, from 
which ariſe properties peculiar to this curve; all 
which he can nen this arbitrary combination 
of ideas. 

adi manner had Dr. Reid attended to the two 
faculties of memory and conſciouſneſs, he muſt, one 
ſhould think, have ſeen the difference; becauſe we are 
conſcious of the preſent acts of our on minds, but we 
cam only remember what is paſt. Common ſenſe, of 
which he is ſo fond, might have informed him, that 
we cannot remember what is preſent. 

The confuſion of ideas indeed, which omen in 
both theſe Scottiſh Profeſſors, is truly RR In 
Chap. ii. ſ. 4. & 5, Dr. Reid confounds belief, know 
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ledge, and judgment together. At page 30 he tells 
us, that ſenſation and remembrance are natural prin- 
ciples of belief: at p. 34, 35, 37 he conſiders belief 
and knowledge as the /ame act of the mind. Yer no 
two acts of the mind can be more different, or more 
diſtin from each other. Whatever truth admits of 
intuitive, or demonſtrative, or ſenfible evidence, is know- 
ledge; ſuch truth is certain: whatever truth does abt 
admit of one, or the other, of zheſe forts of proof, is 
a matter of belief. Whatever is only believed, upou 
mere human teſtimony, may be falſe, whatever is 
known muſt be true. Knowledge produces certainty; 
belief only produces probability. The aſent ot the 
mind to knowledge is unlimited and unalterable. The 
aſſent of the mind to matters of belief is neither un- 
limited, nor unalterable. There may ariſe ree/ons for 
retracting our aſſent to the latter; it is impoſſible that 
any reaſons can ariſe for retracting our aſſent to the 
former. In the caſe of knowledge we actually perceive 
by the ſe of our own faculties, the relations between 
our ideas in the caſe of belief, we rely upon the per- 
ceptions of other men, or rather upon the account they 
are pleaſed to give us, of their perceptions. | 
With a like confuſton in his ideas, Mr. Stewart talks 
of the belief with which confciouſne/s is attended. Set 
Outlines, S. 1. Art. 9. He would not have talked in 
this manner if he had attended to the difference be- 
tween knowledge and belief. The information re- 
ceived from all experience, whether it be the —— 
ence we have of the fate of our own minds ariſing from 
internal conſciouſneſs; or the experience we have of 
the ſtate of external objects ariſing from their effect 
upon our corporeal ſenſes, is attended with certainty: 
for if we cannot rely upon this information, the attain- 
ment of certain knowledge is impoſſible: but belief is 
not attended with certainty. Belief therefore, and 
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knowledge cannot, as Mr. S. aſſerts, Outlines, S. 1. 
Art. g, reſt upon the ame foundation. By judgment 
we mean the power of e imating the probability of any 
matters propoſed to out belief. It has nothing to do 
witch knowledge or certainty. 10 2106 0981 
In 212 of the Philoſophy of the Human Mind, 
edit. 8 vo, 1802, Mr. S. ſpeaks of the inftinfive princi- 
ple, directed in its operation by the experience of the in- 
dividual. If I underſtand the ſenſe of the word inſtinct, 
it means that diſpoſition in the animal world, which leads 
the different ſorts of living creatures, not only to purſue 
and attain conſtantly, and regularly certain ends, but to 
accompliſi this attainment, by a ſpecific, and uniform mode 
of doing it. i. 22balwoad 01 hat 
In Chap. ii. ſect. 5. of Dr. Reid's Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, the Doctor ſeems to apprehend that 
much miſchief may ariſe from any endeavours to aſcer- 
tain the meaning of the words we uſe. It is not a little 
wonderful that a man who appears to have thought % 
much, ſhould have conſidered ſo litile, the only uſeful 
purpoſe of thinking; viz. that of attaining and com- 
municating clear notions, and preciſe knowledge: and 
that he ſhould not have been able to ſee, that it muſt 
be abſolutely impoſſible to make any, the leaſt advan- 
ces in ſcience, unleſs we affi x clear and diſtinct ideas 
to the words we uſe. Vet he tells us, in the ſection be- 
fore us, that it is happy no man pretends to define ſen- 
ſation and conſciouſneſs; for that thoſe. who have de- 
fined, and explained belief, have contributed to the 
product ion of the moſt incredible paradocees 
At page 11. the Doctor tells us that Des Cartes in- 
ferred his oz0n exiſtence from the poſſeſſion of his power 
of thinking; and the Doctor inquires from what that 
philoſopher inferred his poſſeſſion of the power of 
thinking ? Was it the Doctor aſks from conſciouſneſs ? 
and he further aſks how a man can no, that his con- 
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ſeiouſneſs does not deceive him ? and I aſk how a 
can #yow that his corporeal ſenſes does not deceive him 
becauſe unleſs we can rely upon our inſernal perceptions, 
and our external ſenſations, for the certainty of their in- 
formation, all knowledge is impoſſible; 2% 
At page 26, the Doctor talks of that ſenſe, whoſe ob- 
jects are /eaf in danger of being miſtaken for ozher things. 
What are we to underſtand by theſe words other 
things?“ Is there any ſenſe whoſe objects are leaſt in 
danger of being miſtaken for the objects of othet 
ſenſes? The objects of every ſenſe are as diſtinct from 
each other, as the ſenſes themſelves. A ſound is no 
more likely to be miſtaken for bitterneſs than the 
power of hearing for that of taſting: nor is there any 
ore Amplicity in the ſenſe of ſmelling, or taſting, ot 
hearing, than in that of fight. But perhaps the Doctor 
means, that the perceptions conveyed are more various 
in ſome ſenſes than others. Odours are only perceived 
by the ſenſe of ſmelling; ſounds only by that of hear- 
ing. But the touch ſuppoſe conveys the perception of 
heat, and cold, roughnefs and ſmoothneſs, hardneſs and 
ſoftneſs, of ſtraitneſs and curvature, of extenſion and 
folidity, and perhaps of figure, certainly of ſome cir- 
cumſtances attending it, and it may be of ſwiftneſs ot 
ſlowneſs of motion; and without doubt the moſt various 
rceptions are thoſe we receive through the ſight; 
ifferent objects however affect different ſenſes, and we 
are equally ignorant of the circumſtances which render 
the 28 ſenſes fitted to be affected by theſe different. 
objects. 6891 a9 27} * 83-44) 
Natural philoſophy, fays the Doctor, page 26, informs 
us, that all animal and vegetable bodies are continually 
ſending forth efluvie of vaſt ſubiilety. Theſe volatile 
particles, the Doctor thinks,do probably repel each other, 
and ſo ſcatter themſelves in the air; and thus the ſmell 
of plants and other _ is cauſed by theſe volatile 
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parts, &c. We know, by experiment, that air is the 

vehicle of ſound, but no experiment has yet been made 
to ſhew that it is the vehicle of odours. And all this fine 

argument from what the Doctor calls natural philoſophy, 

. ſeems at beſt but a groundleſs conjecture. This ſub- 
tile effluvia, and theſe volatile particles fly about in the 

air it ſeems, and we Auoto they do ſo, becauſe we ſmell: 

and we ſinell becauſe this ſubtile effluvia, and theſe vola- 

tile particles fly about in the air. But the theory, to 
uſe the Doctor words, that all bodies are ſmelled by 
means of effluvia, and volatile particles, which are drawn 
into the noſtrils along with the air, is perhaps like many 
other theories, rather the product of the imagination, 
than of juſt induction; for the Doctor acknowledges, 

page 28, that the ſenſation of ſmelling, of itself could 
never have led us to think of nerves, and animal ſpirits, 
or eſſluvia, becauſe the organs of ſmell, do not reſem - 
ble the ſenſation of ſmelling, nor does this ſenſation 

reſemble the objects from which the ſmell, that is, the 

ſenſation ariſes, page 29. TH: 130d ot 

The Dr. takes great pains to ſhew;at p. 28, &c. that 
although men are poſſeſſed of the power, or faculty of 
ſmelling; yet that neither the organ of ſmell, nor the 
medium (by which ii, that is, the odour ſmelled, is con · 
veyed to that organ) nor any motions we can conceive 
in the pituitary membrane, or the ofactory nerves, or in 
the animal ſpirits, do in the leaſt reſembie the ſenſation of 
ſmelling. How ſubſtances or motions can reſemble 
ſenſations, I muſt own, I am not able to comprehend : 
as little can I comprehend the reaſons for, or the benefits 
of, thefe obſervations which the Dr. thinks neceſſary to 
es before he requeſts his reader to attend to what 
the mind is canſcious of, when we ſmell a roſe or a lilly 
But hat if this conſciouſneſs ſhould prove a fallacy, 
for, to uſe the Dr. words, p. 12, who is voucher for con- 
ſciouſneſs, and who can prove that his conſciouſneſs does 
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not deceive him? the Dr. goes on © ſince our language 
affords no particular name for that perception in the 
mind, which ariſes from the ſmell of a roſe or a ly (that 
is, ſince we have not particular names for each particular 
ſmell, but include agreeable ſmells under the general 
name of odours, and diſagreeable ſmells, under the ge- 
neral name of Links) we call it a ſmell or an odour 
to be ſure we do, for we cannot call it by a name which 
it has not got —well, and what then ? why then the 
perſon who perceives this ſmell cannot perceive any ſimi- 
litude, or agreement, between the ſmell and the roſe, or 
indeed between this ſmell, and any other object what- 
ever. And what are we to conclude from this? Why 
that the man cannot determine from the nature of the 
thing (of the ſmell I ſuppoſe) whether is (the ſmell name- 
ly) is cauſed by body, or fpirit—by ſomething near, or 
omething at a diſtance. It has no ſimilitude to any 
thing elſe ſo as to admit of a compariſon, and therefore 
he can conclude nothing from it, unleſs perhaps that 
there muſt be ſome unknown cauſe of it. Figure, 
colour, extenſion, or any other quality of bodies cannot 
be aſcribed to it. To be ſure they cannot. Nor can 
theſe qualities be aſcribed to ſound, to the ſenſation of 
taſte, or to that of the touch, if we in both caſes regard 
the ſenſation only, or in the Dr's. words, p. 28, if we 
carefully exclude from theſe names every thing but the 
ſenſation itſelf, nor can the perſon who perceives the ſmell 
give it a place, the Doctor ſays, p. 29, any more than he 
can give a place to melancholy and joy. Now what are 
we to underſtand by giving a place to a ſmell? Does the 
Doctor mean by this ſtrange expreſſion that ſmells are 
incapable of, or inconſiſtent with locality? no general 
ideas are capable of locality ; but particular ideas are, 
and always muſt be accompanied with] the idea of loca» 
lity. The tuberoſe, which the Doctor ſmelled, p. 30, 
was in a certain room, and the perfume it gave was in 
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that room. But the Doctor confounds the power of 
perceiving odours or ſtinks, with the odours and ſtinks 
themſelves. The power of perception, whatever be the 
thing perceived, is, and can only be in the mind that 
perceives it; or according to the Doctor's expreſſion 
p. 29, ſenſation can only be in the ſentient thing: but 4 
power of exciting ſuch ſenſation, may be in things 
which are not ſentient. And did not certain powers, 
regularly and generally accompany certain objects, the 
whole benefit of experience, by which alone men are 
fitted to live in this world would be utterly deſtroyed, 
And what do we learn from theſe abſtract obſervations 
as the Doctor calls them ? p. 30. Why that —— 
no is the power of ſmelling) is a ſimple original af- 

ion, or feeling of the mind, altogether inexplicable, 
and unaccountable, p. 31.“ And may not the fame 
thing be ſaid of all thoſe perceptions, which are intro- 
duced into the mind, through the ſenſes, and perhaps 
of all other perceptions? but ſurely all theſe philoſo · 
phical obſervations were not wanted to prove what com · 
mon ſenſe diſcerns at firſt ſight, viz. chat we are utterly 
ignorant of the manner in which external objects act 
upon the ſenſes, as well as the manner in which the in- 
formation received through the ſenſes is conveyed to 
the mind. And what is the upſhot of all the Doctor's 
laborious argumentation? why that we cannot aſcertain 
by reaſoning, that knowledge which is zwho/ly founded 
In experience. But ſo it is, becauſe the Doctor's country- 
man, Mr, Hume has written a great deal of what is 
either utterly confuſed, or utterly unintelligible upon 
theſe ſubjects, the Doctor kindly endeavours to father 
all this nonſenſe upon Mr. Locke ; with what juſtice all 
who are capable of underſtanding Mr. Locke muſt be 
able to ſee. But however much the Doctor may repro- 
bate his country · man, he writes with as little meaning 
and as much obſcurity himſelf, 17-42% 
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- If the Doctor ſeems little acquainted with the nature 
and the operations of our mental faculties, he ſeems 
equally ignorant of the nature and of the opetation of 
our corporeal ſenſes; and ſo he ſays when 1 ſmell a 
roſe; I am neceflarily determined to believe (I cer- 
tainly know he ſhould have ſaid) that the ſenſation 


exiſts: that is, when the Doctor ſmells a role he is 


neceſſarily determined to believe that he ſmells-it,— 
Very wonderful this diſcovery ! It is, the Doctor ſays, 
common to all ſenſations that they cannot exiſt with» 
out being perceived: that is, that they cannot be per- 
ceived, without being perceived; and, if they are 
perceived, what then? Why then they are perceived: 
for a ſenſation can only be in the ſentient bing. Ano» 
ther diſcovery equally wonderful. And he tells us, 
Chap. ii. ſect. 3. that a ſenſation, a ſmell for inſtance, 
may be preſented to the mind three different ways. 


I. It may be ſmelled. 
II. It may be remembered. GEE, 
11], It may be imagined, or thought of. 


Now what are we to underſtand by a ſenſation being 

eſented? But this is by no means the only place in 
which the Doctor's nonſenſe lurks ſecurely under the 
covert of an indiſtin& expreſſion, whenever his readers 
have not ſagacity enough to diſcover the game, nor 
dexterity enough to beat the buſh ſufficiently to force 
it out of its hiding place. Had the Doctor been pro» 
vided with underſtanding to perceive the truth, or 
honeſty to avow it, he would not have uſed that am- 
biguous word preſented, but have clearly and fairly 
ſaid, a ſenſation may be excited (for though objects 
may be preſented to the mind, it can ſcarcely, with 
propriety, be ſaid that ſenſation can) three ways; but 
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then his favourite common ſenſe would have told him, 
that #0 recollection of a paſt ſenſation will excite that 
ſenſation afreſs, nor any imagination of it, or any 
thought about it bring back a paſt, and cauſe it to be- 
come a preſent feeling; for if it could, the effects of 
the external objects upon the ſenſes, might be rendered 
perpetual; pain and pleaſure would become capable of 
endleſs repetition by an ad of the 20://, and one ſmell» 
ing · bottle might ſerve a nation: nor would it be true, 
as is always obſerved; that the memory of paſt ſuffer- 
ings is attended with pleaſure, according ta that of 
the Pese ; A Gad, ybaviee 
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It is difficult, ſays Dr. Reid, p. 26, to unravel the 
operations of the human underſtanding, and to re- 
duce them to their firſ# principles. Now what are we 
to underſtand by the i principles of the operations of 
the human underſtanding? We cannot expect, the 
Doctor ſays, to ſucceed in the attempt (to unravel the 
operations of the human underſtanding) but by be- 
ginning with the ſimpleſt, and proceeding to the more 
complex. Now what do theſe words, the fimpleſt, and 
more complex refer to? not ſurely to principles, for 
who ever heard of complex principles? Or do: theſe 
words refer to the operations of the human unders 
ſtanding? for ſo the Doctor ſhould} have worded it, if 
he had meant to be conſiſtent with what he had juſt 
before written: but he had a different end in view, 
vrz. that of introducing wperceived what he calls his 
principles of common ſenſe, and fo he artfully ſubſti- 
rutes the human 8 in the place of the human 
underftanding; well knowing that the word faculties is 


applicable to the corporeal, as well as to the mental 
powers, but that the operations of the human under- 
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ſtanding relate to the powers of the mind or; and 
ſo, having cunningly made this dextrous ſhift, he goes 
on with the moſt aſſured confidence to inform his 
reader, that in an Analyſis of the human faculties the 
five ſenſes may for his reaſon (for what reaſon?) claim 
to be firſt conſidered ; but had be honeſtly put, What his 
own aflertions required, that in an Analyſis of the 
human underſtanding, the five ſenſes claim to be firſt 
conſidered, : who but muſt have ſeen that the operation: 
of the human mind, that is, of the intellectual facul- 
ties, are as different in their nature, as they are in their 
purpoſes, from thoſe of the five ſenſes ? The external 
ſenſes ate merely avenues, by which one ſpecies of per- 
ceptions, viz. thoſe which take their riſe from objects 
without the mind, are admitted into it. dl 
The precedence in this conſideration is to be given, 
the Doctor tells us, not to the noble, or moſt uſeful, 
but to the ſimpleſt ſenſe, which the Doctor deems to 
be the ſenſe of ſmelling. But why ſmelling is more 
ſimple than hearing, or taſting, we are not told; yet 
the effects of theſe ſenſes comprehend only one ſpecies 
of perceptions, viz, odours, or ſounds, or taſtes. 

— Thoſe who think it worth their while to examine 
Dr. Reid's book, will find that it abounds with the 
like preciſion of ideas, and reaſoning of a ſimilar ſort. 
Perhaps much of this confuſion would have been pre · 
vented, and much uſeleſs argumentation ſaved, had 
the Doctor not been ſo fearful of defining; for what - 
ever incredible paradoxes he might ſuppoſe to have 
riſen from this practice, none ſurely can be mote in- 
eredible than the imagination that the more ignorant 
we are of the meaning of the words we uſe, the better 
we ſhould underſtand them. Without any apprehen- 
ſions of thoſe dreadful conſequences at which the 
Doctor is ſo terribly alarmed, I ſhall venture-ta-aſcer- 
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la the preciſe fignification of ſome words which muſt 


| 
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1 
and with the acts of the will. : 
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neceſſarily be uſed upon this ſubject. 
1. By memory then I mean that faculty of the 
mind, by which we are enabled to recall our — 
of paſt perceptions, whether attained by conſcio 
or ſenſation: the exertion of this faculty, I call, ow 
collection. A 1 5 

2. By conſciouſneſs I underſtand that faculty of the 
mind by: which we become acquainted with the opera- 
tions of our various intellectual powers, and the effects 
of theſe opetations; alſo with the exertion of our 'af- 
fections and paſſions, with our deſires, and with thoſe 
acts of the mind which we call intention, and —_ 


Thus we ſee that memory relates chiefly to that 
knowledge which we receive from zxternal objects; con- 
ſeiouſneſs to that knowledge which ariſes" from the . 
action of our own interna powers. We cannot be con- 1 
ſcious of the mental operations of other men, but we 1 
may remember their words or their act ions, and may be | 
conſcious of this remetnbrance, as we are conſcious of t 
all other acts of our o.]n minds. Memory can relate t 
only to paſt knowledge. Conſciouſneſs may relate to the | 
AE as well as to the paſt actions of our minds. We MF 
certainly remember what we have a pa conſciouſneſs 
of; but the converſe is by no means true, that we are 
coriſcious/ of whatever we remember, yet this would 
have been the caſe had conſciouſneſs and memory been, 
as Dr. Reid aſſerts, the /ame thing. 

3. By ſenſat ion I mean that faculty of the mind; by 
which we became acquainted with the effects of exter- 
nal objects upon our corporeal ſenſes. 

＋ By perception I underſtand that Wees reſpos- 
ting the internal acts of the mind, and the external ac - 
tions of objects upon the ſenſes, which we receive by 
conſciouſneſs or ſenſation.— And 
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By ideas I understand the effects of theſe internal 


NEL: ? 
acts of our mind, and of external objects tranſmitted 
through our corporeal ſenſes. So that ideas ate not 

rceptions, but the conſequences of them; and with 

r. Reid's leave I muſt beg to uſe chis word, till 
I am furniſhed with a better reaſon for laying it aide 
than any I can find in his book: for unleſs you admit 
this ſpecies of intuitive knowledge, which we receive 
from the faculty of conſciouſneſs, — inexplicable 
the nature of it may be (though perhaps not more ſo 
than many other of our mental or corporeal faculties, 
you deprive men of the character, both of rational and 
moral beings; ſince this conſciouſneſs of the internal 
acts of our intellectual powers, and of our moral diſpo- 
ſitions, is the great characteriſtic diſtinction, between 
mankind and the animal worl. J 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the word perception 
is ſometimes uſed for that power of the mind by which 
it diſcerns the various objects preſented to it, whether vo- 
luntarily or involuntarily. Sometimes for the exertion of 
this power, and ſometimes for the effect . Til 
this exertion. -. 

The information attained by the uſe of 0 our rener 
tive power is either; 


I. Acquired. —0 . uit 76 
II. Received. | S 


When this 4 is derived From the voluntary | 
exertion of our intellectual faculties, I ſay that it is ac- 
quired. But when it is forced upon the mind by the 
involuntary emotions of the affect ions, and paſſions, and 
defires ; or by the uſual and cuſtomary action of ee 
objects upon the neg, I fay it is received. 
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The information acquired by the voluntary exertion 
of our intellectual powers, is ſuch as we owe to intui- 
tion, or demonſtration. We cannot remember an in- 
tuitive truth, without being conſcious of the intuition, 
whereby we know it to be ſuch; but we may remember 
that we have been conuincad by a demonſtration without 
being conſcious of the various intuitive ſteps which led 
to that convittion. The laſt is the recollection of a 
paſt fact the other is a preſent operation of the mind. 

The following obſervations of Mr. Locke, B. I. 
Chap. ii. Sect. 7. are ſo ſtrongly verified in the conduct 
of moſt ſerious perſons (as they are now ſecbnically called) 
in theſe days, and the practice therein noticed ſo ſtrongly 
encouraged by the religious teachers of all denomina- 
tions, that L —— quoting them. With, 
theſe perſons, doubtful expreſſions, that have ſcarce: 
any ſignification, go for clean reaſons to thoſe, who being 
prepoſſeſſed, take not the pains to examine even aha 
they themſelves ſay,” —For—* The great difference, 
Chap. iv. Sect. 22. that is to be found in the notions ob 
man kind, is from the different uſe they put their fa- 
culties to; whilſt ſome (and thoſe the moſt) taking 
things upon ruft, miſemploy their power of aſſent, by 

lazily enſlaving their minds to the dictates, or dominion 
of others in doctrines which it is their duty carefully to 
examine, and not blindly, and implicitiy to ſwallow.“ 
But though the generality can no more be expected to 
examine for themſelves, than they can be expected to 
calculate an echpſe, yet the teachers of religion, thoſe 
eſpeeially who have had an univerſity education, may 
ſurely be expected to be well aware of the heinows 
crime of miſleading others, through their own preju- 
dices, or their on ignotance. Of the ſtudents from 
acadamies I ſay nothing, for ſach inſtitutions generally: 
profeſs to teach a great deal too much to afford a rea- 
ſonable expectation, that perſons educated in them, can 
poſſibly underſtand any one ſubject accurately. 
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een eee, Chap. i. Sect. 10. 


Our being ſenſible of it (i. e. of the exiſtence of ſome 
- certain thing,) is not neceſſary to any thing (not neceſ- 
ſary to the exiſtence of ſuch thing) but to the exiſtence 
of our thoughts ; i. e. our being {cable of our thoughts, 
is neceſſary to their 2 to nn; 
them ſuch. | 


Obſeryaton ii. upon Book Il. Chap. ii. Sed. I. 


It ſeems an inaccurate way of ſpeaking, to ſay that 
ideas are united in the ſame ſubject. Ideas (in the pri- 
mary ſignification of the — are merely ſenſations ex- 
cited in the mind by the operation of external objects 
upon the corporeal ſenſes, and therefore, ſtrictly (| 
ing, can only be united in (i. e. combined by) the mind. 
The ſame object may indeed poſſeſs powers of ſu peſt- 
ing various ideas. See Obſervation iv. B. II. | Chap 
Xxviii. XXIX, xxx. xxxi. See alſo Chap. xxxii. Se. 14 14, 
16. & Book IV. Chap. iv. Sect. 4. 


Obſervation iii. upon B. II. Chap. iv. Sect. 5, 


Extenſion of body, ſays Mr. L. is the coheſion, or 
continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts. The 
extenſion of body may be owing to the coheſion, and 
- continuity of ſolid pants. But are not theſe ſolid parts 
extended ? and what 1s their extenfion owing to? to 
the coheſion, and continuity of further told parts? and 

are e e the poet, 
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Hach ſmaller fleas that on him pen: | 
And theſe have ſmaller flea to bite em, 
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But whatever extenſion of body may be owing to, it 
cannot be neceſſary that the ſolid parts ſhould be ſepa- 
rable, and moveabe. 
Mr. L. calls the extenſion of fpace, the continuity of 
umſolid, (ſurely not fluid) inſeparable, immoveable parts. 
What are unſolid, inſeparable, immoveable parts? Space 
is a general, or an abſtract idea, and therefore nothing. 
Extenſion of ſpace is a negative idea, it denotes the abſence 
of body, or matter. See Obſervation x. 


Obſervation iv. upon B. II. Chap. viii. 


Whenever objects, however modified, have a power of 
exciting the ſame ideas, Mr. L. attributes this power 
to what he calls their primary qualities, and he aſſerts, 
Sect. 15, that the ideas of theſe primary qualities are re- 
ſemblances; that is, images of ſuch primary qualities; for 
that heir patterns (the patterns, namely, of theſe primary 
qualities) do really exiſt in the bodies themſelves. But 
hen objects have the power of exciting ideas, which 
ideas have no ſuch reſemblance, or image, he attributes 
this power to what he calls their /econdary qualities. 

Mr. L. ſeems to have been led into this notion of 
primary, and ſecondary qualities, by not attending to 
the difference between ideas, and images. Images can 
only be received by the fig hr; they neither are, nor can 
be conveyed to the mind by any other ſenſe, by the 
touch ſuppoſe, ſee B. II. Chap. ix. Sect. 8. Dr. Reid 
indeed ſuppoſes that blind perſons may become poſſeſſed 
of images, as well as thoſe who have the uſe of ſight, 
though nothing can be plainer, than that they can only 
be received into the mind by the eye. Becauſe blind 
perſons can acquire the idea of a line, (for who has an 
image of a mathematical line, i. e. a line which has 10 
breadth) and can underſtand the various relations which 
ariſe from the poſitions of lines, with regard to each 
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other, and can conceive the ideas of ſolids, generated 
by the revolution of plane figures about ſome given 
line, appertaining to ſuch figure; the Doctor, therefore, 
imagines that they may be enabled to form images of 
external objects, as well as perſons who have the uſe of 
ſight. He might with equal reaſon have imagined; 
that becauſe blind perſons can conceive the mathemati· 
cal relations of the rays of light conſidered as lines, and 
the mathematical generation (if 1 may ſo call it) of the 
rain-bow, that therefore they can acquire the idea of 
colours. Upon what ſort of ground the Doctor builds 
all this notion, may be ſeen by that imagination of the 
blind man, who fancied that ſcarlet reſembled the ſound 
of a trumpet. But the Doctor goes further, and en- 
deavours to prove, by a regular demonſtration, the truth 
of his aſſertion. The blind man is ta conceive lines 
drawn from the center of a ſphere, through all the va- 
rious points of an object of touch placed within the 
ſphere, and near to its internal ſurface; and then lines 
are to be drawn from the center of the ſphere, through 
all the various {delinegtory) points of this object of touch, 
to the internal ſurface of the ſphere, and the points 
where theſe radii terminate are to be joined; and as theſe 
lines ſo joined, will become circles of the ſphere the Doc- 
tor ſuppoſes a complete projection of the object, i. e. 
a true image of it will be formed upon the internal ſur- 
face of the ſphere; but ſince a blind perſon can con- 
ceive the circles of the ſphere, and ſince theſe delinea- 
tory lines, are all circles of the ſphere, therefore it is 
plain, the Doctor ſays, that this blind perſon will alſo 
conceive the viſible image of the object /o dran upon 
It. 1 IT in oh or 1 b 0 508 i II 
The Doctor is not aware that light and ſhade (of 
which a blind man cannot poſſibly have any conceptio 
i. e. light in the different degrees of it, form a princi 
part of thoſe images which ariſe from the ſight; and 
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that unleſs the delineatory lines are projected updn a 
plane at right-angles to the principal viſual ray, the image 
will vary, more or lefs, from the real e, as 
may be fully ſeen by the length of the ſhadows of ob- 
jects, made upon the ground by the ſetting ſun ; for in 
this caſe the ſolar rays reſemble the viſual ray, and the 
ground the plane of projection. But the Doctor's ideas 
upon the ſubject, are as muddy as they are upon ot aer 
ſubjects, or he would have known that an image made 
according to the rules of perſpectiwe a curve ſur- 
face, must preſent a diſtorted picture to the eye, as the 
common optical cylinders ſufficiently hew. The ſub- 
ject is of little importance, but the Doctor has exhi- 
bited an enormous parade of mathematics, only to op- 
poſe what he took to be the opinion of Mr. Locke, 
with how much judgment, and to how much purpoſe, 
the reader of it muſt determine. But to return to our 
more immediate ſubject. Mr. L. was not aware that 
as ſoon as you ſeparate the parts of the image, i. e. the 
different ideas of which the image is made up, the co- 

Jour, ſhape, ſize of a bird ſuppoſe, you utterly deftroy 
the reſemblance, that is, the image in the mind, ſug- 
geſted by the particular object, from which ſuch image 
was received: for images are the reſemblances of parzi- 
cular objects. There is no ſuch thing as making, or 
conceiving an image, which ſhall reſemble a birds, of 
every ſixe, ſhape, and colour, any more than you can 
form a "reſemblance of ſolidity, extenſion, mobility. 
diviſibility, &c. And you may juſt as well ſay, that 
the colour, ſhape, fize, &c. exiſt in the object when 
you do not ſee them, as that the ſolidity, extenſion, &c. 
exiſt in the object, when you do not perceive them. 
To affirm this, is only to ſay, that ſuch objects have the 
power of exciting ſuch ideas, whenever theſe objects 
occur to the ſenſes; and all objects have, and muſt 
have, this power of exciting ideas, or they would not be 
objects at all. | 5 | 
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The idea of ſolidity, extenſion, &c. taken without 
reference to body, or matter aftuaily exiſting, is nothing 
but an idea, and is no more in the body from whence 
it is received, than the idea of pain, or ſickneſs, (ſee 
Sect. 18.) is in the manna. To aſk, as Dr. Reid does, 
<< whether theſe perceptions are any thing, is to aſk, whe- 
ther they are not ſomething elſe, and aof perceptions ? 
To aſ whether they are real, is to aſt whether in the 
ſame eircumſtances, they ocrur to a/{ mankind? To 
ſuppoſe! it neceſſary, as the Doctor does, that there 
ſhould be a fimilitude, between every perception, and 
the circumſtance from whicts fuch- perception ariſes, is 
to make a ſuppoſition, for which: there is no general 
foundation: and in every caſe, but that of perceptions 
received by the ſight, i. e. of images, the ſuppoſition 
is manifeſtly impoſſible. Matter has a power of ex- 

citing; the ideas of ſolidity, and extenfion, and manna 
has a power of exciting the ideas of ſickneſs, and pain. 
The former of theſe ideas can be admutedintothe mind 
by the touch of the hands, the latter only by the fonnbhof 
the omac h; but ideas are ſtill ideas, by whatever way 
they are admitted, and as ideas, they are only in the 
mind, they neither are nor can be in the s which 
excite them.“ (B. II. Chap. xxiii. Sect. 0.) The ideas 
themſelves, and the power of exciting theſe ideas, are 
very different matters. It ſeems indeed juſt as poſſible 
to explain the mode by which ſenſation is produced in 
us, or the way by which external objects excite ideas 
in our minds, as it is to explain the nature of ſleep, or 
of dreaming, the operation of recollection, or the be · 
ginning of motion in che , e of the 
action of the will. 


Obſervation v. upon Book II. Chap; . Seer 9. | 
What Mr, 1. calls qualities m objects, is only the 
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exiſtence of powers in theſe objects to excite certain 
ideas, B. II. Chap. xxiii. Sect; 10, in our minds. But 
what are thoſe qualities which are ſo inſeparable from 
the body in which they exiſt, as not to admit of any 
- poſſible change? The power of exciting certain ideas 


we ſay, is in the object, —but there are powers in other 
objects, which can totally deſtroy theſe original powers, 


and introduce new ones in their ſtead. T bus the action 
of fire, or of aqua regia, can give to gold a power of 
exciting another idea which it did not poſſeſs in its ori - 


ginal form, viz. the idea of fluidity ; and it takes away 


the power it before had of exciting the idea of ſolidity. 


So the action of the ſun takes from bees-wax, the power 


it had of exciting the idea of yellowneſs, and gives it 


a power it had not before, of exciting the idea of white- 


neſs, and ſo on. We know of no matter whatever 


which is not liable to ſuch changes. Divide a piece of 


wood, Mr. Locke would ſay, yet ſtill each part has ſoli - 


dity, and extenſion; ſolidity, and extenſion are here- 
fore primary qualities. —Put it into the fire, ſay I, and 
then what becomes of theſe primary qualities ? will it 
ſtill retain them? Let this is his grand criterion of 


ſuch qualities. Mr. L. is not aware, that when he talks 
of qualities that are utterly . in/eparable from the body, 
in what fate ſoever it be, ſuch qualities, as in ali the al- 


terations and changes it ſuffers, and under all the force 


that can be uſed upon it, it conſtantly keeps; and when 
he inſtances in what he would call the qualities of exten- 
ſion, and ſolidity, and figure, &c. he is only reciting the 
general ideas which enter into his abſtract idea of matter, 
or ſubſtance, and which of courſe will always be found 
with the reſpective particular ideas, from which ſuch 
general ideas are taken, but never can be found with- 
out them; in the like way Mr. Dugald Stewart tells us, 
page 3, of his Philoſophy of the Human Mind, 8vo. 

1802, that the ideas annexed to the words matter, and 


* 
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mind, (as he ſays is well obſerved by Dr. Reid, iti his 
Eſſays on the active powers of Man, p. 8 & ,) are 
merely relative. (I am not ſure that I underſtand what 
he means by this word,) “if I am aſked,” he goes on, 
* what I mean by matter, I can only explain myſelf by 
ſaying it is that which is extended, figured, coloured, 
moveable, hard or ſoft, rough or ſmooth, hot or cold 
that is, I can Zefine it no other way, than by enume- 
rating its ſenſible qualities. It is not matter or body, which 
I perceive by my ſenſes. . To be ſure not. Matter ot 
body is a general idea, the mere creature of the mind, 
and created merely for the conveniency of verbal com- 
munication. When Mr. Stewart looks at his poultry— 
it is not bird which he perceives by his ſenſes, but cocks, 
hens; chickens, ducks, geeſe, and turkeys : ideas taken 
from actual exiſtence, can only be excited by particular 
objects, but when we want to diſconrſe about a great 
number of particular objects, which ſuggeſt ſome ideas 
that are the ſame, and alſo ſome ideas that are different, 
à general term comprehending them all, but exactiy 
agreeing to no one in particular, muſt fave the trouble 
of refering to each particular idea. Juſt ſo the chymiſts 
obſerve, that phlogiſton is never to be met with pure, 
and how ſhould it? for it is the general idea of inflam- 
mability : but this 1dea cannot be an object of Senſe— 
like all other general ideas, it is collected from obſerv- 
ing many different kinds of ſubſtances which ii. burn, 
as well as many; which will aot; and it is this difference, 
which gives riſe to the general term in this caſe, as it 
does in all others, for if a// fubſtances would burn, we 
ſhould have no occaſion for this term; there would have 
been no opportunity to diſtinguiſh between ſuch mat- 
ters as would burn, and ſuch as would not. General 
ideas are ſimple ideas, they cannot be defined, we can 
only refer to the manner in which they are » acquired, in 
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order to communicate our knowledge of them to other 


perſons,” they neither are, nor can be objects of ſenſe. 
Objects of ſenſe muſt be particular from the very nature 
Obſervation vi. upon Book II. Chap. ix. Sect. 3. 
Whatever impreſſions are made on the ovtzvard parts 
(ſenſes) if they are not taken notice of tit bin, ſays Mr. 
Locke, there is no perception; which is only aging, if 
there is no perception—there is no perception. . 
Locke meant to have faid, that a certain degree of at- 
tention was neceſſary, to render the action of external 
objects perceptible ; and by attention, I mean the ap- 
plication of our various powers to their appropriate ob- 
jets. But ſuch is the nature of the human frame, that 
we cannot attend equally to two, or more objects at the 
fame time. Allperſons can hear articulate ſounds, which 
are familiar to them, and which they expect, with much 
8 facility, than thoſe to which they are intire 


Obſervation vii. vpon B. Il. Chap. xii. Sect. 4. 


I call ſuch ideas,” ſays Mr. Locke, complex 
ideas, which however compounded contain not in them 
the ſuppoſition of /ub/iftive by themſelves, — but are con- 
fidered as dependencies on, or affections of ſubſtances.” 
Now what are we to underftand by ideas /ubfyting by 
themſelves ?' and what by their being dependencies on, or 
affections of fubſtances? All ideas, except thoſe formed 
by the mind withio itfelf, are ſuggeſted, or excited, by 
external objects. Are we then to conſider general, or 
abſtract ideas as /ub/p/ting by themſelves ? images of 
external objects, or ideas ſuggeſted by, ar arifing from, 
animate, or inanimate matter, as dependencies on, or af- 
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felons of ſubſtances ? Mr. Locke oonſiders the ideas 
ſignified by the words, triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. 
as dependencies on, or affections of ſubſtances. But 
theſe ideas are all general, or abſtract ideas. They are 
the creation of the mind, and if they can be ſaid to 
depend upon any thing, it muſt be upon the will of 
him who forms them, and who chuſes wha? ideas he 
will combine together, and expreſs, by theſe names. 
The idea of a triangle does not imply that ſuch triangle 
is iſoſceles, or equilateral ; ſcalene, or right angled ; 
acute, or obtuſe angled'; though Mr. Locke calls this 
idea, B. III. Chap. Iii. Se. 9, a thing. The image in- 
deed of a triangle does determine the hind,” but then 
images are particular ideas, that is, they are the image 
of ſome particular thing, B. IV. Chap. vii. Sect. 9. £ 
as bin o Hot a  ,2940191 gd: QUOTAS 


- Obſervation viii. upon Book II. Chap. xii. Sect. 6 
ena art lo o Ile 531051003 81 Helin che 


The ideas of ſubſtances,” ſays Mr. Locke, ate 
ſuch combinations of fimple ideas as are taken to'repre- 
ſent particular things, that is, particular ' ſubſtances!” 
The ideas of ſubſtances are collections of all thoſe various 
ſimple ideas, which ſuch ſubſtances have a power of ex- 
citing : but what ſort of a repreſentation is the repre« 
ſentation of ſolidity, mobility, divifibility, &c. ? But 
ſays Mr. Locke, * along with theſe combinations of 
ſimple ideas, the ſuppoſed, or confuſed idea of ſubſtance, 
ſuch as it is, is always the firſt, or chief. Here again, 
ſubſtance is a general, ot ab/fraF idea, and like all other 
general or abſtract ideas, is no more canfuſed, than 
any other general, or abſtra& idea, of ſolidity, or mo- 
bility ſuppoſe. General or abſtra& ideas do not admit 
of any image inthe mind, however they are made, and 
you have juſt as clear an idea of ſubſtance as you have 
of animal, or creature, of human nature, &c. | 
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_ - Obſervation. ix. upon B. II. Chap, xii. Sect. 13. 


eee , DDE 71; ko For [4 030 09:11 vi 
The parts of pure ſpace,” ſays Mr. Locke, „are 
inſeparable, oue from the other; and again, Sect. 14, the 
parts of pure ſpace are immoveable. - The paris of an 
abſtraft idea! He muſt be cunning who can divide an 
abſtract idea, or who can conceive the motion of it. 
Ideas are the materials of all our knowledge. They 
are either, 1 0 eo on to fi 2810 
nr ant 19. .,963:421 innen T0 „i ion, 
I. Suggeſted to the mind by the various external ob- 
jects, with which we are every where ſutrounded. Or 
II. They are formed by the mind within itſelf. 


EFF Rr 
The y ſort of ideas are conveyed to the mind 
through the ſenſes, by the action of theſe various pow- 
erz of the human body. The ſecona are formed by the 
mind itſelf, in conſequence of the action of the various 
powers of the human underſtanding; by which we are 
enabled at v to compare, combine, ſeparate, and recall 
dur ideas; and in conſequence to form abſtract, or ge · 
neral ideas in the mind, for the convenience of language; 
images in the imagination for pleaſure; and alſo to 
combine a variety of images, and idaas by the faculty of 
invention, for the various purpoſes of life. Hence alſo 
we further obtain occaſion. for exerciſing thoſe other 
operations of the mind, - attention, conſideration, and 
N ne nn 2c i me 
Ihe ideas conveyed to the mind through the ſenſes are 
7 always of a definite kind, they are the ideas of particular 
1 objects, for they are excited by particular objects. 
4 | Whenever, ideas are excited by ſuch objects, as are not 
Wholly within the reach of our ſenſes, whether from the 

1 magnitude of the objet, the imperfection of our ſenſes, 
. or from any other. capſe, theſe objects can be only imper- 
Pech comprehended: the parts out of the reach of our 
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ſenſes ate juſt the ſame, with reſpe&t to us, as ns 
rts: in ſuch circumſtances, we have, and can only 
ave, a partial, that is, an imperfect idea; and when the 
parts out of the reach of our ſenſes, are utterly andiſco· 
verable; as in the caſe of infinity, to whatever this term 
is applied, the idea we have cannot be particular, i. e. 
defined—it muſt be general. But it is impoſſible that 
objects ſnould excite general ideas. Theſe general ideas 
are, and can only be creatures of the mind, and there - 
fore cannot be marks, like particular ideas of real ex- 
The external objects, ſuggeſting ideas to our minds, 
differ greatly from each other; and ideas ſuggeſted by 
them, are admitted into the mind, by ſenſes no leſs 
different, according to the nature of the reſpective ob- 
jects ſuggeſting, and the nature of the ideas ſuggeſted 
by them. Theſe ideas ſometimes ariſe from a fingle 
perception, as is the caſe of ſmells, ſounds, colours, &c. 
ſometimes they ariſe from a number of different percep- 
tions, as in the caſe of many images, preſented through 
the eye, and of various ſubſtances, and kinds of mat- 
ter from which we receive ideas by the touch. Some 
ideas do not ſuggeſt the notion of parts, as colours, 
ſounds, ſmells, and taſtes: ſome ſuggeſt the notion of 
diſſimilar parts, as thoſe of ſubſtances, whether animate; 
or inanimate ;. and ſome ſuggeſt the notion of fimilar 
parts, as the ideas of number, extenſion, and perhaps 
that of duration. When complex ideas are made up 
by the repeated addition, of the fans fimple idea, as all 
ideas of number, are made up of units, thoſe of linear 
extenſion of particular lines, &c. theſe fimple ideas: be- 
come meeſures of the collective ideas, and by means of 
ſuch meaſures, the various quantities of number, and 
extenſion can be compared with each other reſpectively; 
and thus the relative proportion of each can be aſcer- 


tained ; for by comparing magnitudes with each other, 
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by means of ſome common meaſare, we acquire the 
idea of that relation which we call proportion: and ay 
there neither it, nor can be any limits to ideal addition, 
or diviſion, this ideal addition, or divifion, is faid to be 
infinite. A word which does not imply any poſitive idea, 
B. II. Chap. xvii. Seer. 18, but only a negation of limits, 
to the perpetual repetition of ſuch addition, or diviſion. 
The fame is true of the immenſity of ſpace, the infinity 
of number, the eternity of duration—they are mere ne- 
* ideas: but hen ſpace, number, or duration by 
ing defined in quantity, become particular, and theres 
fore poſetive ideas, they acquire the names of time, place 
and quantity. Yet Mr. Locke applies the negative, and 
therefore unattainable idea of infinity, B. II. Chap. xxiii. 
Sect. zu, & 35, to attain a preciſe, i. e. a poſitive idea 
of God. When we ſay that the power, wiſdom, good- 
neſs, and knowledge, &c. of God are infinite, we mean to 
ſay, that we know not how far they extend. When im- 
menfiry, eternity, ſpirituality, &c. are applied to God, 
theſe words are not intended to convey any poſitive idea 
what God is, but what he is 20. The ideas of the im · 
menfity of ſpace, the infinity of number, the eternity 
of duration,. are not ſuggeſted to our minds by any ob- 
jects actually exiſting, B. II. Chap. xvii. Sect. 4, & 5; 
they are formed by the mind: but the mind cannot 
form, it can only receive the ideas of the objects 
which c&nally eig, B. II. Chap. ii. Sect. 2. The 
ideas which the mind forms, neither are, nor can be 
ideas of things which actually exiſt, they are, and only 
can be general, i. e. abſtract ideas. To ſay, as is ſome- 
umes ſaid, that God is extended through the 200 of 
infinite ſpace, when the idea of who/e cannot poſſibly 
be applied to infinity: to talk of the whole, of what, 
from its very nature, neither has, nor can have a whole, 
Is to talk unintelligibly, is to uſe words which have no 
meaning. When we ſpeak of the omnipreſence, or 
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ubiquity of God, we mean only, that he knows per · 
fecily the ſtate of, and changes in his own works, how- 


ever diſtant from each other, at all times, that nothing 
is unknown to him. 22. e 


Obſervation x. upon Book II. Chap. xiv. Sect. 2. l 


Mr. Locke ſuppoſes the idea of duration may be ac- 
quired by obſerving the ſucceſſion of ideas in our own 
minds. Perhaps it might be acquired more readily, by 
obſerving the motion of two bodies (of which the 
ſwifteſt precedes) paſſing along the /ame line, with un- 
equal velocity. Our ideas of the parts of duration are 
always referred to thoſe meaſures which the mind arbi- 
tarily applies to it; for it ſeems not to have any natural 
meaſure like extenſion, and number. Its parts cannot 
be compared with each other, like thoſe of linear exten · 
ſion, number, or ſome forms of ſpace, by juxta poſition. 


Obſervation xi. upon Book II. Chap. 21. 


Deſire I apprehend is a fate of mind conſequent up- 
on the perception of ſome good, without any conſidera- 
tion whether ſuch good is attainable, or not. This 
conſideration may precede, or follow, but makes 0 part 
of ſuch ſtate. Intention I ſuppoſe is a determination of 
the mind, reſpecting future action, as volition reſpects 
preſent action. I call will the power of choice. This 
power as exiſting in the mind, implies from the very na- 
ture of it, the moſt perfect freedom from all reſtraint. 
I ay as exiſting in the mind: becauſe the effects, (not 
the action) of this power may be hindered by external 
cauſes. The thief in jail may chooſe to be at large, and 
no power on earth can hinder his choice, though it may 
prevent the execution of that choice. The man's will is 


no leſs free, although his body may be bound in chains, 
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nud his limbs in links of iron; any more than he loſes 
the potper of fight, though he chooſes to ſhut his eyes, 
dr is confined in a dark cell, where he can ſee nothing: 
the effect of that power is indeed hindered pro tempore, 
by theſe external reſtraints. When God, by a voice 
from heaven, prevented Abraham from ſtaying hrs ſon, 
the action was as effectually hindered, as if the patriarch 
had choſen to diſobey the divine command, given to ſa- 
crifice Iſaac, or God had ſtruck him with a dead pally 
when he ſtretched forth his hand to compleat the ſacrifice; 
It would have been equally compleat, though not to 
human eyes, if by a band of robbers, - Iſaac had been 
carried away during the journey, o the place of ſacrifice. 
And God, who ſeeth not as man ſeeth, might with equal 
truth have pronounced the obedience of Abraham 
perfect in the ſame words, for becauſe thou - haſt done 
this thing, and haſt not withheld thy ſon—thine only 
ſon, &c.“ Nobody, however, calls external hindrances, 
neceſſity. That reſtraint alone is neceſſity, which takes 
away the power, not that which only prevents the withed 
tor effect of choice. 


Obſervation xii. upon Book U. chap. xxi. Sect, 13. | 


Agents that have 0 thought—n2 volition—no power 
of choice - are — o agents. Such beings are paſſive, not 
active beings. Thoſe motions of the parts of the body, 
which the will can neither excite, nor prevent, are, ſo 
long as this inability continues, neceſſary motions ; 1. e. 
they are ſuch for which the perſon is not reſponſible, 
It is the power of choice which makes agents ;elponſible 


for their actions. 900 £70 
Obſervation xiii. upon B. II. Chap. xxi. Set; I 5, & 16. 
Mr. Locke confounds the freedom: of choice, with 
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the power of acting in conſequence of that choice. If 
you define will to be the power of choice, and liberty 
the power of acting in conſequence of that choice, you 


make two diſtin& powers; volition belongs to ns 
and ability of action to o the other. 7 


Obſervation xiv. upon Book IL Chap. xxi. Sec, 17. 


It is ſurely a \ ſtrange * to call the acts of chooking 
and perceiving, modes of thinking. Choice may depend 
upon thought; i. e. upon reflecting and conſidering : 
and fight may depend upon choice. But ſeeing is no 
more chooſing, than thinking is chooſing, and choice is 
no more thinking than it is ſeeing, or recollecting. 
Thinking, and choice are two different operations of 
the mind, and as diſtinct from each other, as invention 
and memory. The vil} certainly directs the operations 
of the underſtanding, juſt as much as it does the actions 
of the body; were it not ſo, a man might employ his 
judgment, when he ſhould employ his imagination, and 
his legs, when he ſhould ule his hands, 


Obſervation xv. upon B. II. Chap. xxi. Sect. 20, 21; 
22, 23, 24. 


The buman mind is poſſeſſed, or conſiſts of a ä 
variety of pozvers, no leſs different in their nature, chan 
diſtinct in the mode of their operations; and by conſi- 
dering the nature, and operations of each, we attain 
exact notions of the different ſorts of knowledge, which 
the mind is of acquiring; and alſo of the man- 
ner, by which each ſort is acquired: and there is no 
more: impropriety in affirming, that the powers of per- 
ception, attention, conſideration, judgment, La 
tion, Rane xc. are nn * 
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faculcies; than that fight, hearing, ſmelling, taſting, 
feeling, are ſeparate, and diſtinct ſenſes of the body. 
Nor is it more abſurd to ſay, that diſcernment depends 


upon the power of perception, than that volition de- 


pends upon the power of choice. And to ſay that the 
will is not free, becauſe a man muſt receive, or reject 
what is thus propoſed to his choice, is juſt as wiſe as to 
ſay, that a man is not free to ſee no objects at all, when 
his eyes are open, nor free to fee any, when they are 


Obſervation xvii upon B. II. Chap. xxi. Sect. 28, & 29. 


When Mr. Locke attempts to define volition, which, 
like moſt acts of the mind, is a ſimple idea (fee Se. 3o,) 
he is forced to define motion to be (if neceſſity requires) 
#0 motion at all—i. e. freedom from motion, that is 
reſt. He goes on to inquire, what determines the will? 
Had he attended, I do not ſay to the nature, but to the 
deſign of our various faculties, he would have ſeen that 
the inquiry was not leſs uſeleſs, than abfurd. Indeed 
he ſeems to confound the power of choice, which God 
has given men (juſt as he has given them the powers of 
perception, and fight, &c.) with the particular reaſons 
for exerciſing, i. e. for uſing theſe various powers, He 
alſo confounds the power of choice, which he calls pre- 


ference, with the power of acting in conſequence of this 


choice, as was before obſerved. He conſiders liberty, 
Sect. 8, & 24, or freedom, Sect. 2), not as the power of 


choice, but as the power of acting in conſequence of 


this power of choice. : But there is a manifeſt difference. 
The power of choice; from the very nature of it, admits 
of no reſtraint in any caſe. Men have no longer the power 
of choice, if this power ca be reſtraiued: but the power 
of acting, may depend upon external circumſtances in 
particular caſes. See Obſervation xi, & xiii. | 
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Obſervation xvii. upon B. II. Chap. xxi. Sent. 30. 4 


Mr. Locke cautions his readers not to pA wg 
defire, and volition, They are as diſtin, as deſire, 
and intention. Attentive perſons will ſee that deſire 
may reſpect general objects, choice (which is the action 
of the will) can only regard particulars. | 


Obſervation xviii. upon Book II. Chap. xxi. Sect. 37. 


The mo/t preſſing uneaſineſs, ſay s Mr. Locke, deter- 
mines the will; 1, e. he calls * uneaſineſs the moſt 
preſſing which does determine the will. All this is juſt like 
the final perſeverance of the ſaints.—All zwho rn 
are ſainis— And all who are ſaints perſevere—3 edit. . 811 


Obſervation xix. upon B. II. Chap. xxiii, Sect. I 5. : 


It is curious to a how a man of Mr. Locke's dif 
cernment, and warineſs, can put the change (to ule a 
galliciſm) upon himſelf. Putting together, ſays: he, 
the ideas of thinking, and willing, or the power of 
moving, or quieting motion, joined to ſubſtance, of 
which we have no diſtin or poſitive idea“ —i. e. no 
idea at all. Now had this aſſertion been honeſtly 
worded, it would have run thus putting together the 
ideas of thinking, and willing, or the idea to excite, or 
to quiet motion, to the idea of ſubſtance, of which we 
have ao idea at all, we acquire, &c, A very curious . 
mixture this of ideas, and no ideas ! 1-6" 


Obſervation xx. upan Book II. Chap. xxiii. Seet. 18. 


It is not true, that the ideas belonging to ſpirit, are 
thinking, and will; or a power of putting body (1. e. 
matter in general) into motion n thought. According 
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to all our experience, ſpirit muſt be connected with 
body in a very peculiar manner, before it can produce 

motion by thought. Men can only movethe parts of their 
own bodies by thought: to move other bodies, ſome 
what more than thought is neceſſary. OL e 


© Obſervation xxi;/uponB, II. Chap. xxiii. Sect. 20. 


The idea tue have of ſpirit,” ſays Mr. Locke—we 
 have—we can have 10 idea of ſpirit—no poſitive idea. 
All we mean, all we can mean by this word, is only a 

tion of fuch fort of matter as we are acquainted 
with: and negative ideas cannot produce actual, i. e. 
poſitive knowledge. But, ſays Mr. Locke, © the ſub - 
ſtance of ſpirit is unknown to us — ſo is the ſubſtance of 
body equally unknown to us.“ —Very true to be ſure. 
But matter ſuggeſts tous various ideas, through the ſenſes, 
and it is by the ſenſes alone, that we acquire the idea of 
real exiſtence. A power of thinking, or acting is uo object 
of our ſenſes; and though theſe powers are not found 
in any ſuch ſort of matter, as is the object of our ſenſes, 


yet the abſence of theſe powers from all ſuch matter, as e 
are arquainted with, by no means ſhews the nature of that 
matter in which theſe powers are found. The word 
immateriality means only a negation of all fuch ideas, as 
are excited in our minds by ſubſtance. See B. IV. 
Chap. x. Sect. 13, 14, 15. & Chap. xi. Se. 12. 

Mr. Locke calls believing, doubting, intending, 
feating, hoping, ſeveral modes of thinking. He might 
juſt as well have called expecting, admiring, loving, 
hating, modes of thinking.—lt puts one in mind of the 
honeſt ſea-lieutenant—* if any man contradicts me, 1 


knock him down, that's my way of thinking.” 
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Obſervation xxii. upon B. II. Chap. x xis. 


| OL 
What Mr. Locke calls collective ideas, are only ſuch 
ideas to which number is applicable. | 3{ds 


Obſervation xxiii. upon B. II. Chap. xxviii; 


Mr. Locke writes a long, unintelligible chapter 
upon perſonal identity, to inquire in what identity con- 
fiſts, It is unqueſtionably a perception of the mind, 
and you might juſt as well inquire, in what equality, ot 
proportion, or the moral perception of right and wrong, 
conſiſts. Or, are you inclined to aſk, from whente this 
perception ariſes ? You may juſt as well aſk from whence 
all thoſe perceptions ariſe, which we call conſciouſneſs ? 
Indeed the whole moral government of God 1s, and 
muſt be founded in the identity of his intelligent crea- 
tures. To ſuppoſe a reſponſible being may vary from 
itſelf, is juſt as wiſe as to ſuppoſe that beings may con- 
tract guilt before they come into exiſtence ; or may 
commit crimes, before they are born. Yet however 
impoſſible, or abſurd theſe laſt notions may be, we 
know that many perſons, of the reality of whole piety 
no doubt can be entertained, have zealouſly maintain- 
ed them. It is amongft ſuch perſons, that we hear of 
ſinners by nature, and ſinners by practice; a diſtinction 
not to be met with in ſcripture: and had theſe good 
perſons conſidered, what is, and only can be meant by 
the word nature, viz. that combination of powers, diſ- 
poſitions, qualifications, and qualities which Gop bas 
allotted to the various beings and matters which he has 
created, they would have ſeen the folly of this diſtinc- 
tion. For, according to the information of that un- 
derſtanding which our Creator has given us, he can no 
more make or appoint men to be ſinners, independent 
of their own choice, than he can make the united ideas 
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of two and three, to compoſe the idea of ſix; or than 
he can make a circle to have the properties of a triangle. 
According to all thoſe ideas of juſtice which he has en- 
abled us to collect, there cannot be guill without inten- 
lion and deſſen, i. e. without the exerciſe of the will: 
where there is no guilt there can be no tranſgreſſion, and 
conſequently xo puniſhment, in the proper ſenſe of the 
word, for by. puniſhment is meant evil inflicted, for 
evil done. All chat this abſurd diſtinction does, it we 
have any ideas to our words, is to make God the au- 
thor of ſin. But had men liſtened to that reaſon which 
God has given them, we ſhould never have heard of 
ſuch notions, or ſuch inquiries. 

It is curious to ſee what ſort of reaſoning, even able 
men are given to employ, when they mult needs inquire 
into what cannot be underſtood. At Sect. 9, Mr. Locke 
defines perſon to mean a thinking, intelligent being, that 
has reaſon and reflection; (are there then any think- 
ing, intelligent beings, which have not reaſon and re- 
flection ?) and can conſider itſelf, as the ſame ene 
thing, in different times and places. At Sect 11, be 
lays, ** thus we ſee the ſulſtance whereof perſonal-ſelf, 
(i. e. perſon). conſiſted. at one time, may be varied at 
another, without the change of perſonal identity ; there 
being no queſt ion about the ſame perſon,” (i. e. the 
ſameneſs of perſon) though the limbs, which but now 
were part of it, were cut off.— In theſe two paſſages, the 
word perſon 1 is uſed for two very di ferent ideas. 

But this perſonal identity conſiſts in a being, which 
is able to conſider. itſelf as the /ame thinking thing, in 
different times and places—that is—perſonal identity 
conſiſts in being able to perceive it, or in other words, 

perſonal identity conſiſts in perſonal identity. Waving 
== all debate about the eſſence of perſonal identity, a 
doubt concerning which the ableſt phyſicians have lon 75 
held to be the ut mark of junay ; "Ada of which e 
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ſence we ſhall be hard ſet to find a better criterion than 
that of the Poet 


If Ibe I, as I think I be, 

I have a Liſle dog that will know me: 
For if I be I, he will wag his tail, 
But if I b'ent I, he will bark and rail. 


Obſervation xxiv. upon B. II. Chap.xxix . Sect. 4. 


In enumerating the occaſions of indiſtinct ideas, Mr. 
Locke omits one common cauſe, viz. the attempting 
to convey ſimple ideas by language, whether it be by li- 
teral, or metaphorical deſcription; 


| Obſervation xxv. upon B. II. Chap. xxix. Sect. 13. 


Complex ideas, ſays Mr. Locke, being made up of a 
number, or collection of ſimple ideas may be diſtinct 
in one part, and confuſed in another. He inſtances, in 
the idea of a ſolid (and be might have inſtanced, in 
that of a plain figure) of a thouſand ſides. The idea, 
ſays he, of the number 1s diſtiuet, that of the fgure is con- 
fuſed. He here confounds ideas and images. The 
image of a figure of three or four ſides, is as diſtinct as 
the ideas of the number three, or the number four: it 
is the multitude of the ſides that render the idea of the 
image indiſtinct. While numbers continue to be un- 
applied to any particular ſubjects, the ideas excited by 
the names of ſuch numbers, are only general ideas. 
The words two— three — three dozen three ſcore— 
three hundred, convey no ideas, till joined to ſome ſub- 
ject capable of number. They are indeed preciſe names, 
and admit of no degrees, like many other ſimple ideas; 
and when applied can be diftinctly aſcertained. The 
mind can clearly conceive a ſmall! number of objects to 
which number can be applied, but the diſtinctneſs of 
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this idea is loſt in a multitude; and, therefore, what Mr. 
Locke calls collective ideas, are a ſort of general ideas 
ideas, to be preciſe, muſt be particular ideas. 


Obſervation xxvi. upon B. II. Chap, XXX. 
Our ideas are of two forts—They are either, 


I. Such as are introduced into the mind through the 

. ſenſes, being the effects of powers implanted in the va- 
rious works of God, and ordained by him to raiſe theſe 
ſenſations in us—Or they are, 


IT. Modifications of theſe original ideas, and are the 
productions of our own minds, in conſequence of the 
voluntary exerciſe of our various intellectual powers, 
and therefore Hay, perhaps, be more properly called pri- 
mary and ſecondary, or native, and factitious ideas, (pris 
mary, or native, as ſuggeſted, or excited, by the works 
of nature, i. e. of God: and ſecondary, or factitious, as 
not being originally received, but being the voluntary 
productions of our minds,) rather than real and fantaſ- 
rical : becauſe all our ideas are equally real, though 
not equally marks of real exiſtence. And we conclude 
certain ideas to be marks of real exiſtence, fince when 
men have the perfect uſe of thoſe ſenſes, through which 
theſe ideas are admitted into the mind, they appear to 
be alike in all mankind. And we reaſonably conclude 
that the powers, by which objects excite 7he/e ideas, to 
be permanent, becauſe upon the uniformity and regularity 
of cauſes, and effects, not only the comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence, but the very exiſtence of mankind does, in their 
Pteſent circumſtances, and unavoidably muſt, depend. 


Jo Obſervation xxvii. upon B. II. Chap. xxx. Sect. 2. 
| M: Our ſimple ideas,” ſays Mr. Locke, « are all real, 
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and true, becauſe they anſwer and agree to thoſe pow- 
ers of things which produce them.“ We believe theſe 
ideas, as far as we can judge, are the effecis of ſuch 

wers, and we believe the exiſtence of ſuch powers, be- 
cauſe theſe ideas are excited by theſe things, in the minds 
of all mankind : and we conclude from the uniformity, 
and regularity of this effect, that the things conſtantly, 
. exciting ſuch ideas, are rea, i. e. actually 
exiſt. 


Obſervation xxviii. upon B. II. Chap. xxx. Sect. 2 


Mixed modes and relations, ſays Mr. Locke, have 
no other reality, but what they have in the minds of 
men, i. e. they are mere ideas. As ſimple ideas are ſug- 
geſted to the mind by the works of God, ſo the ideas, 
called mixed modes, or relations, are ſuggeſted to the 
mind by the actions of men, both through the ſenſes, 
and by reflection; juſt as the knowledge of the exiſtence 
of God is ſuggeſted by his works through the ſenſes, or 
communicated by his word through the underſtanding 
to mank ind. Bert | 

Theſe ideas, (i. e. mixed modes) ſays Mr. Locke, are 
themſelves archetypes, and therefore cannot differ from 
their archetypes, nor be chimerical, unleſs any one will 
jumble together inconſiſtent ideas (as Joſeph Milner, 
and Biſhop Hoadley, have jumbled together the incon- 
ſiſtent ideas of pardon and acquittal, ſee Hoadley's 
Terms of Acceptance, and the Differtation prefixed to 
Four Eſſays, by T. Ludlam.) But Chap. xxxi. Sect. 3, 
Mr. Locke ſays, our complex ideas of modes, are vo · 
luntary collections of ſimple ideas, which the mind puts 
together, without any reference to rea archetypes, or 
flauding patterns; (a few lines lower he ſays, mixed 
modes, and relations are 5 without patterns) 
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becauſe not being intended for copies of things really 
exiſting, but for archetypes made by the mind. Is it 
proper to talk of archetypes made by the mind? If an 
archetype means any thing, it means a pattern, or ſimi- 
litude, to which recourſe may be had by al men; and 
can ſuch recourſe be had to archetypes formed in, or 
by the mind, for the purpoſe of comparing it with 
what is ſuppoſed to be ſimilar ? Complex ideas can 
only be communicated by definitions, i e. by enume- 
rations of all the ſimple ideas they contain, which are 
combined under one name, Book III. Chap. xii. 
Sect. 15, 16. 


Obſervation xxix. upon Book II. Chap. xxx. Sect. 7. 


If the eſſence of things is intelligible, it can only be 
known from an enumeration of that whole collection of 
ers to excite certain ideas, which are uſually found 
combined together in ſuch things; each of theſe powers 
are called qualities, or properties; but properties mean 
only a partial conſideration of ſuch things. Nominal 
eſſences are therefore nothing, B. III. Chap. iii. Sect. 15. 
Chap. iv. Sect. 3. Chap. viii. Sect. 1. Chap. ix. Sect. 17. 
Mr. Locke ſays, B. III. Chap. v. Sect. 2, that abſtract 
ideas ate the eſſences of mixed modes. Abſtract ideas 
are nothing, i. e. they have, they can have no connec - 
tion with real exiſtence, but are only general names. 
Mixed modes, ſays Mr. Locke, are only made by the 
tind=they are made arbitrarily, i. e. without patterns. 
See Obſervation xxix. It is not true, as Mr. Locke 
ſays, that mixed modes are made without any reference 
to cui exiſtence. They are made from obſerving the 
Actions of, and the relations interceding between men 
and each other, and between themſelves and their own 


- 
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Oblervation xxx. upon B. II. rg re Sect. 1. 


When Mr. Locke ſays ſuch. ideas are insane 
which are partial, or imperfect repreſentations of the 
archetypes to which they are referred, he muſt be un» 


derſtood to "= of i HMages. 
| Obſervation i :. N Book TH Chap vi. Sect. 28. 


It is neceſſary,” ſays Mr. Locke, to the iR 
any nominal eſſence, i. e. any ſpecific idea, that the ideas. 
whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an unian as to make but 
one idea how compounded ſoever. Such union may, to be 
ſure, have one name; but how it can become one idea 1 
am not able to underſtand. Mr. Locke means, I ſup- 

e, that the ſpecific idea of ſubſtances, muſt be made 
up of all thoſe ideas which are ſuggeſted by ſuch ſub- 
ſtances | reſpeftively. The ſpecific ideas of mixed 
modes, ſo far as they are arbitrary, cannot be falſe ; but 
when we are to aſcertain the ideas annexed to words, 
which are uſed in writers, to whom we cannot have re- 
courſe for any defired explanation, we can only collect 
theſe ideas from their uſe of words, conveying theſe 
ideas in different parts of their writings. The ſpecific 
ideas of ſubſtances are in no caſe arbitrary; they muſt 
not contain any ideas which are not ſuggeſted by ſuch 


ſubſtances, he who ſhould put malleability into his idea 


of glaſs, or fixity in the fire, into his idea of 7 8 
would give a ſalſe idea of theſe ſubſtances, 


For an illuſtration of Rook III. Chap. ix. Sect. 9. 


See the following 


ESSAY UPON THE COMMUNICATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE. | 


The various faculties of the human frame plainly 
ſhew, that man was intehded by his Creator to acquire 


— — — — — — 
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a variety of knowledge; and the organs of ſpeech 
vouchſafed unto him, as plainly ſhew, that it was alſo 
intended, that he ſhould communicate this knowledge 
to his fellow- creatures. Becauſe, to what purpoſe was he 
thus qualified to make an endleſs variety of articulate, 
i. e. diſtinct ſounds, (a power not vouchſafed to any 
other creature) and alſo to repeat with exactneſs theſe 
ſpecific ſounds, as often as he chooſes ; unleſs theſe 
ounds were intended to be made figns of the ideas 
which paſs through his mind, and ſo to become means 
of communicating to each other the knowledge poſſeſſed 
by each individual. 4 
But men are no leſs plainly intended for ſocial life, and 
the principal benefits of ſuch a mode of living can only 
ariſe from the mutual communication of knowledge: 
but without a ready mode of ſuch communication, the 
benefits of ſociety would be in a great meaſure loſt, as 
is plain from that very confined ſort of it, which obtains 
amongſt the lower orders of living creatures. When 
therefore ſuch articulate ſounds are invariably connected 
with certain ideas, they become unequivocal marks, or 
Hens of theſe particular ideas; and thus we are enabled 
to make known to other men the ideas which exiſt in 
our own minds. And when viſible marks are uſed to 
denote, either ſimple ſounds, as in the letters of the 
alphabet, or combinations of theſe ſounds, as in the. 
Chineſe characters; each of which repreſents no? an idea 
(as is, I believe, often thought) but denotes combined 
ſounds, ſuggeſting, like our words, a particular idea, 
then we have every thing neceſſary for the conſtruction 
of language. 
I be ſenſations excited in the mind by external objects 
are of two ſorts, 7 A 


— 


J. Such as are excited by the objects themſelves, and, 
II. Such as are excited by changes in theſe objects 
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and the various modes of theſe changes form an endleſs 
variety of ideas, and occaſion endleſs relations between 
the words uſed to expreſs the modes of theſe changes. 


»The application of viHbl- words, or audible ſounds to expreſs 
conſtantly ſome certain ideas muſt be arbitrary : becauſe words or 
ſounds have in general no kind of connection with the ideas they are 
uſually choſen to expreſs, But though 2zhis circumflance of lan» 
guage is plainly arbitrary, yet the nature of it, as far as regards the 
relations of words to each other, muſt unqueſtionably ariſe from the 
original relations of the ideas to be expreſſed. * 
ow the firſt application of Jingle words, would naturally be to 
N the exiftence of external objects, and accordingly the word 
otted for this purpoſe has uſually been called the nominative caſe 
of ſuch word. The involuntary ule of the corporeal ſenſes would 
ſu geſt the exiſtence of a great variety of objects, but the knowledge 
of the relations of theſe objects to each other, that is, the different 
powers poſſeſſed by them, of producing changes in each other, would 
require greater attention to, and more extended acquaintance with 
them. Men would diſtinguiſh between the objects which produced 
theſe various changes, and thoſe in wh:ch theſe changes were produced, 
and this difference would ſuggeſt the notion of a&ive and paſſive pow- 
ers, as the are called: and the obſervation of inſtances in which the 
exertion of power produced a change only in the object itſelf, and 
not in any other, would give riſe to the idea expreſſed by the middle 
yerb in the greek, (an idea between agent and patient, or rather made 
up of both) the reciprocal verbs in modern languages; and hence alſo 
oo” of the neuter, in both ancient and modern, would naturally 
Axle. | | ; 
The powers of producing changes, which were obſerved to be 
conſtant and uniform, would naturally be ſuppoſed to reſide in the 
object, and belong to, or be poſſeſſed by it; and hence the notion 
of the genitive caſe in nouns. The change produced would be attrj» 
buted to the operation of this power, which would be ſuppoſed to in · 
troduce, or effect ſuch change, and give, as it were, this new nature 
to the obje& changed, and hence would ariſe the idea of the Vati vt 
caſe, When the effect of the operation of theſe powers was to be 
pointed out, or the agents exerciſing ſuch powers were to be ger 
nounced, a caſe, (hence called the accuſative caſe) is uſed: and when 
theſe powers were obſerved to be taken from the objects in which 
they were ſuppoſed uſually to reſide, and the inſtrument of this d&- 
privation was alſo obſerved ; words expreſſive of theſe circumſtan= 
ces, would of courſe conſtitute the ablalive caſe; and as inſtruments 


of action muſt accompany the actor, the fignification of accampayying 


—— —— — — — 
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No we can collect the nature of our ideas, and of 
the knowledge ariſing from them, only by conſidering 


was alſo applied to this caſe. When particular men were wanted for 
particular purpoſes, their attention would be excited by a perſonal 
addreſs, in what is hence called the wocative caſe, I 
To prevent an embarraſling multitude of words, wholly different 
ſrom eachother, the practice of prefix ing ſmall words, and transferring 
their fignification to the compound, or rather of combining the ſigni- 
fications of heth, took place; and the ideas annexed to each part of 
the compound, id as it were into each other. A few inſtances will 
explain my meaning. In the greek language, ax, is to call, and 
rasa Rte, to call —— (to ſpeak % as we ſay) and as we call aloud to 
perſons at a diſtance, when we wiſh them to hear us, it ſigniſies to 
recall and when things, which being worn, or broken, are by being 
repaired, recalled as much as poſſible into their former ſtate, this ſame 
word ſignifies to mend. Thus a ain pie is to bring, xa rapid to 


bring down, and, as in ſtriking the arm is brought down, it alſo ig 


niſies to frike. And theſe derivative ſignifications, are ſometimes 
directly oppoſite to the ſenſe from which they take their riſe, Thus 
ines is to ſet, or place, and arnoyzu to ſet up, hence it ſigniſies to 
build ; and as buildings are then moſt compleatly deſtroyed when 
their very foundations are raiſed (razed) up, it alſo ſignifies to pull 
down. Thus again the propoſition Aa ſignifies through : and as 
waen things are pierced through, they are completely divided, when 
Joined to kf verb AzpCarw to take, it ſignifies to ſhare, ji. e. to 47- 

- wide into ſhares; and ſo Plutarch tells us that at the funeral of Paulus 
Emilius, the ſtrong young men, 4:aAaGorris v Arxoc, carried it to 
the grave, dividing ſharing the load, equally, 1. e. completely among ſt 
them. So again deſcribing the attack of Philopœmen upon Macha- 
idas, each being on horſeback, he ſays that Philopœmen (not Aa C 


ut) NN returer laking his javelin or lance by the centre 
| 


of gravity, diyiding the weight equally in his hand, that is poiging 
his weapon, Here the ſimple word N would not have 4 
that image, or picture of the combat, which the writer ſo graphically 


deſcribe. b "i 
That a combination of two or more words into one was intended to 


change the Ggnification of the /mple word, none can doubt, for 
otherwiſe, why make this addition to it? When then we ſee tranſla- 
tors paying no regard to ſuch addition, but preſerving the ſigniſica- 

bs jon of the uncompounded word, we may have much reaſon to ſuſ- 
peR that they do not give us the true, or the full ſenſe of the paſſage, 

ind then we ſhould always examine for ourielyes. Thus, when St. 

aul ſpeaking to the Elders of the Epheſian church, 2 him- 

elf as not withholding any information from them, which could be 
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the ways by which we become poſſeſſed of thets : and 
we can collect the relations of words to each other, only 


uſeful for their furtherance in the faith, in order to ſtrengthen his 
own vindication, he not only recounts his own public and private 
diligence, but he adds 9,@uagrverumc, both to JewsandGreeks repen- 
tance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Beza 
ſaw that ſome addition was wanting to ſtrengthen the ſenſe” of the 
ſimple verb pzgrogopuar, and therefore tranſlates it etiam atque etiam 
teſtificans, He was aware that the Apoſtle meant an oppoſition to 05 
digt Tor Gvu Pre r; but he was not aware of the peculiar force 
of the prepoſition % which is derived from the compleatneſ# of that 
divifion which is cauſed by piercing any thing through and through, 
as we commonly expreſs it. For this idea of compleatneſs which we 
expreſs by the word thoroughly, attends this prepoſition in inſtances 
where even the metaphorical ſignifieation of it is quite inapplicable; 
and ſuch it is in the preſent caſe, Where it means not /imply teſtify- 
ing, but bringing ſuch compleat, ſuch borough evidence of the truth 
of what he taught as could not poibly, that is, innocently be rejected. 
And it may be obſerved, that this ſenſe clearly points out the force of 
the apoſtle's intended antitheſis, between J.apagerveojpar & vrorinnouas 
for he might have teſtified ſome particulars over and over again, and 
yet have not mentioned many of the 7aovpuPAizorta to their convic- 
tion ; nor have the different meanings of the prepoſition d, any the 
leaſt relation to the idea of repetition that I can diſcover. * 
The following obſervations may further ſhew the importance of 
attending to the meaning of compound words. The doctrine of af-' 
ſurance as held by the Calviniſts, implying, as I collect from their 
writings, not what the apoſtle calls a lively hope, to which we are 
led by the abundant evidence of the goſpel, but abſolute certainty 
of our own ſalvation,” and which is wholly founded upon their inter- 
pretation of the words wAngoPogin and its derivatives. For all their 
writers take what is — without examination, from one 
another, like the poet's hogs, © in huts of Westphaly.“ — 
to their expoſition of @AngePogrw it means plenam fidem ſacio an 
@AngoPrgroprs plene perſuadeor—certus reddor: And the German 
critic Stock, from whom this is taken, ſays gene ratim notat plero 
motu in aliquid ferri—ſpeciatim, proprie est navium, quæ plenis velis 
in portum feruntur—metaphorice eſt animi qui pleno aſſenſu et 
fiducia in aliquid fertur. Ihe whole of this expoſition is intirely 
imaginary, and not at all grounded upon the real meaning of the 
words. HMangoPogia, and mygoPoprw Are compounded of the 
words wAngns full, and Pogrw to bear or carry, which is derived from 
bega a load, or burden, whatever is brought; and wAngo@ogra means 
a full load, ſuch as was ſuppoſed to be the cargo of ſhips, returning 
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by conſidering the nature of the ideas they are intended 


to expreſs. This knowledge of the relations of words to 


to their own country, deeply laden with the produce of other nations; 
like bees to their hives, laden with wax and honey, the produce of 
diſtant flowers, as faſt as they can: but the notion of ſhips entering 
their ports with ful! ſail, is as far from real practice, as this crities 
ideas are from thote which are really annexed to this word; for it is 
always uſed in ſcripture to expreſs, not the ſfrength of the evidence, 
but the abundance of it: becauſe it is of the fence of probable evi- 
dence to admit of augmentation, and hence we find the degrees of 
faith continually noticed in the goſpel ; but certainty admits not of 
degrees; the information ariſing from the full and fair evidence of 
our ſenſes, from intuition, and from demonſtration, cannot be in- 
creaſed. Y7iventy different demonſtrations of the ſame propoſition do 
not make the truth of it a whit more certain than one ; but freſh 
circumſtances may increaſe probable evidence, till the truth of it 
becomes, not certain indeed, but utterly indiſputable and wunqueſtion- 
able. The goſpel might come with evidence, wonderful in its nature, 
and abundant in quantity,as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, not in word only 
but in (miraculous) power, and in the Holy Ghoſt, and therefore 
with much aſſurance ; but the aſſurance St. Paul ſpeaks of here, is 
what he elſewhere calls the full aſſurance of hope: he underſtood too 


well, though modern divines do not, the difference between the full 


aſſurance of hope, and the full aſſurance of certainty, to confound theſe 
ut erly inconfiſtent ſtates of mind together, or to imagine them to be 
the /ame ; and ſo he juſtly obſerves, that hope which is /een, i. e. 
hope for the reality of whoſe objects we have the full and fair evi- 
dence of ſenſe, is not hope: becauſe whatever is the object of ſenſe 
is certain, but hope from the very nature of it implies /ome uncertain- 
ty. Wich equal clearneſs and propriety he ſpeaks of the full aſſu- 
rance of the underſtanding ; that aſſurance, namely, which ariſes 
from underſtanding the nature, and the number of the proofs of the 
truths of the goſpel, which he ſays came in full aſſurance, that is, 
with unqueſtionable evidence of its truth, though not with the con- 
viction of demonſtration. Thus the very argument uſed to prove 
this defirable doArine, the certainty of aſſurance, unanſwerably ſhews 
the thing to be impoſſible: indeed the inconſiſtency of theſe good 

erſons is nota little remarkable, for while ſome of them wiſh to have 
it thought that the proofs of the chriſtian religion amount to abſolute 
n. others . them are fearful that faith ſhould be forced upon 
them by mathematical demonſtration, Knox's Chriſtian Philoſo- 
phy, page 42. | e fie? e tht 
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each other, conſtitutes what we call grammar; it has 
its foundation in the conſtitution, of the human mind, 
and in the conſtruction of thoſe organs which fit us for 
intellectual communication, becaule, in all languages, 
modes of ſpeaking are adopted, Euphoniz gratia. 
The human mind is enabled to receive immediate 
knowledge reſpecting the nature of and changes in the 
material world the actions of living creatures, and alſo 
reſpecting what paſſes in the minds of other men, from 
their information, communicated viva voce, or by 
writing. Now the knowledge received through our 
own external ſenſes, when theſe ſenſes are accurate, 
be true, but the information received from other 
men, may be falſe. Becauſe we can know exactly the 
degree of accuracy of our own ſenſes, and the degree of 
care with which we have uſed them; but we can neither 
know the accuracy of the ſenſes of other men, nor the 
care with which they have uſed them, nor the ability, 
integrity, or impartiality of the ſeveral perſons who may 
have been employed in tranſmitting this knowledge: 
upon all which circumſtances, the truth of tranſmitted 
information muſt depend. | | 
Beſides the information received by external percep- 
tion, (as that which we receive through our outward 
ſenſes, may not improperly be called) men are con/cious 
of the exerciſe and on of their own internal powers 
(in conſequence of the action of their own will:) this 
latter kind of knowledge is wholly perſonal, it cannot be 
acquired by any other man whatever; it can only be re- 
ceived from the information of the individual who poſ- 
ſeſſes it. ö | aff 
All theſe different ſorts of information excite in the 
human mind various ſenſations, and theſe ſenſations I 
call ideas; when theſe ideas are to be communicated ta 
other men, it can only be done by words, which are arbi- 
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trary marks of our internal ſenſations, that is, ſigns of our 
various ideas, agreed upon by men for the purpoſe of 
mutual intercourſe, and the mutual interchange of their 
reſpective knowledge. | TOY 
Now theſe ns of our ideas being wholly arbitrary, 
the accuracy of theſe ſigns muſt intirely depend upon 
the care and exactneſs of him who uſes them. The un- 
certainty of language is often attributed to the imper- 
fection of words, but it ariſes much oftner from the 


imperfection, i. e. the negligence, inattention, or igno- 


rance of him who uſes them; juſt as the deceitfulneſs, 
and puniſhment of fin, ſo much inſiſted on by certain 
divines, means, in reality, the Aiſbongſty and puniſhment 
of fintters. It is true that the mode of conſtruction in 
ſomẽ languages is better adapted for preciſion of expreſ- 
fion, than it is in others: or what amounts to the ſame 
thing, the relations of words to each other (upon the 
knowledge of which the exactneſs of language muſt 


much depend) are capable of being aſcertained, with 


more certainty in ſome tongues than in others. This 
relation of words to each other conſtitutes what is called 
the idiom of a language, and when writers in one lan- 


guage uſe the idiom of another, they render their own 


meaning utterly uncertain, unlefs they either gtve no- 
tice when they do fo, or invariably uſe a fixed mode of 
expreſſing themſelves to convey the ſame ideas; for 
then they form a language peculiar to themſelves, 
When then the connexion, between the relative parts of 
ſpeech, is clearly and invariably pointed out, as it is in 


all languages in which the uſe of genders obtains, we 


cannot depart with ſafety from the ꝝzſual ſignification of 
the general idiom, to introduce and eftablyh a parricu- 
lar ſenſe inconſiſtent with it. For, if in any inſtance you 
break through the cy/omary conſtruction of language, 
without a better reaſon than an imagination, that the in- 
terpretation you propoſe conveys the weightieſt and 
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moſt natural ſenſe, by whats rice Mall any one know 


when we are to admit, and when to reje& the manifeſt 


intention of ſuch conſtruction? Will not every man 
eſteem his favourite interpretation to be the werightieft, 


and moſt natural ſenſe of the paſſage * But without a 


better rule than the mere fancy of every man, will not 
the meaning of many paſſages of ſcripture become ut- 
terly uncertain, heb 

Dr. Dodderidge, (in his note upon Eph. ii. 8. See 
his Family Expoſitor) in order to ſet aſide the authority 
of a very general, and very remarkable idiom, thinks it 
ſufficient to aſſert, that to underſtand the Apoſtle as af- 
firming, that grace and the mode of that grace, is the 
gift of God, is to make the Apoſtle guilty of a flat tauto- 
logy. Surelynot more ſo, than when the ſame Apoſtle 
affirms, Tit. iii. 5. *© that God ſaved us by his mercy, not 
by works of righteouſneſs which we have done.” For if 
we are ſaved by the divine mercy, we cannot be ſaved by 
our own works, ſince mercy is compaſſion to the guilty, 


as pardon is deliverance from juſt puniſhment. Nor 


does this aſſertion involve tautology : for our ſalva- 
tion, i. e. deliverance from puniſhment, and admiſſion 
into heaven, might be received through the favaur, the 


grace of One ; and the intention of this benevolent de- 


ſign might originate in Another. And ſo we are told, 
that the ſalvation of ſinners was in confequence of the 
eternal purpoſe of God the Father, which he purpoſed 
in Himſelf, and which he purpoſed to accompliſh. in 
(i. e. by) Chriſt Jeſus. There is therefore =o tautology 
in affirming that grace, and alſo the means of grace, are 
the gift of God.“ The Doctor goes on, taking the 


lt is a matter of the moſt awful, and painful concern to ſuch 
perſons as are truly deſirous ta attain clear views (and who have been 
called in corn, by the writers of the Chriſtian Qbſerver, "Mathemeri- 
cal Divines not of the divine reaſons far chafing the gartica/ar: = 
mode of redemption /r forth in the goſpel—nor of the manner in which 
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elauſe as we explain it, i. e. as aſſerting the agency of di · 
vine grace in the production of faith, which in his Com- 
ment he calls a great and divine principle in our ſouls, 
the thought riſes, &c,—Now if inſtead of this pious 


eulogy upon Faith, he had told us what he meant by 
that word, we ſhould have been better able to judge of 
the truth of his aſſertions. For if by faith we are to un- 
derſtand a firm belief, and well grounded perſuaſion of 
the general truth of Chriſtianity, founded upon that 
evidence which God has given for it; how is receiving 
the truth, upon the evidence of faith, a more divine prin- 


this mode has its efficacy (ſee the groundleſs, and therefore fooliſh ex- 
planations of thele matters, in the writings of almoſt all the ancient, 
and modern Calviniſts—becauſe of the former the Scriptures ſay n0- 
thing, and only imply, and frequently aſſert the latter) but of the value 
of this redemption, and of the obligations ſinners are under in the firſt 
Place to that merciful being; who, * he denounced death as the 
certain and immediate puniſhment to tranſgreſſion of His com- 
mand, Gen. ii. 17. was nevertheleſs pleaſed ro ſuſpend the execu- 
tion of his threatening (whether the wiſdom of 0 theologians 
can explain this ſeeming alteration of the divine counſels or not) and 
Kill continues to preſide over that gracious diſpenſation, which ori · 
ginated cu , and only in himſelf, Eph. i. 9. For without his He- 
c:al agency, all that Chriſt has done, or ſuffered can profit men no- 
thing. Since our Lord aſſures us, that xo man can come unto him 
can receive the benefit of his atonement and interceſſion, except the 
Father draw him, John vi. 44. What ſhall we ſay then? that we are 
under no obligation to the Redeemer ?—-God forbid | Great, and 


aſtoniſhing ſurely, was the generous benevolence of Jeſus, who ſe- 


conded the amazing love of the Father, and accompliſhed this great 


ſalvation at ſuch an expence to Himſelf, For benevolence means 


only the deſire of the happineſs of others, but generoſity means pro- 
moting that happineſs at the expence of the promoter. | 
It is undoubtedly aſtoniſhing that any ſhould negleR, or diſregard 
the unſpeakable love and kindneſs of Jeſus, but that any, who are 
ſenſible of their 5 to him, ſhould overlook, or diſregard the 
no leſs unſpeakable love and kindneſs of the Father, from whom this 
gracious diſpenſation took its riſe, is ſtill more aſtoniſhing. Becauſe 
it is only in conſequence of the eternal purpoſe of God, which he 
purpoſed, only, and ſolely in Himſelf, that we have acreprance in the 
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ciple in the ſou}, than receiving it upon the evidence of 
demonſtration, analogy, &c.? You would not ſay; 
that by knowledge is meant the effect of it. If you 
wiſh to underſtand by faith (what is indeed the natural 
conſequence of it, i. e. that conſequence which may 
juſtiy be expected from it) reliance, confidence, truſt; 
you may juſt as well underſtand the words intuition, and 
demonſtration to mean (what is indeed no leſs the natu- 
ral conſequence of them) certainty. (See an Eſſay upon 
the Nature of Faith, printed in the Orthodox Church» 
man's Magazine for November, 1802.) Indeed certain 
divines ſpeak as if they thought, the weaker the evi- 
dence, the more acceptable to God the act of believing : 
they are very fearful, where no fear is, that faith ſhould 
be forced upon them by matkematica/ demonſtration, 
(Knox's Chriſtian Philoſophy, page 42, in the note, 
edit. 2.) Carry but this wiſe notion as far as it will go, 
and you will arrive at that celebrated maxim Credo quis 
impolſibile. We need not indeed wonder that little ex- 
cellence ſhould be attributed to the voluntary operations 
of our intellectual powers, ſince even one of the warm · 
eſt, and moſt amiable of the affections, and that tem- 
per of mind which is the natural conſequence of it, and 
which is held not a little commendable amongſt men, is 
very ſlightingly ſpoken of, by much higher authority. 
If ye love thoſe which love you, what thank have you? 
for finners alſo do the like. The Doctor ſays, as for the 
Apoſtle's uſing 7w70 in the xeuter gender to ſignify 
faith (ge) the thing he had juſt before mentioned, 
there are ſo many ſimilar inſtances to be found in Scrip- 
ture, that one would wonder how it were poſſible 
any judicious critics to have laid ſo much ſtreſs upon 
this as they do, in rejecting what ſeems beyond all com- 
pariſon, the werightieft, and moſt natural interpretation. 
Now what are we to underſtand by a weighty interpre · 
tation? And do we not mean by a #atara/ interpreta» - 
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tion, ſuch an interpretation as ariſes from taking the 


words in their common and uſual acceptation, according 


to their grammatical conſtruction? And might not one 


equally wonder how it were poſſible for any judicious 


- divines to have laid ſo much ſtreſs upon this werghtiet 
and moſt natural interpretation, without ever thinking 
ol aſcertaining the meaning of the words, or ſhewing 


what they take to be the ſenſe of them. To confirm the 
truth of his aſſertion the Doctor quotes Philip. i. 28. 
The words of the Apoſtle are as follows: Ke Ai Trupsuirc 


z unden und rd, &vls xνinον “ 1TH @vloig jev ie avout &, l 


N cornelag, a TOT TO ans Gd. Alſo Eph. vi. 18. M Tao; meow xn; 
xt} dh Tpo £0 0jaer0k iy r xaipy iy TVivpart, x iris AYTO TOYTO 
eypooverrs;* And Galat. iii. 17. Taro di\iyw d:aulym Tprexvpapimy 
and 75 Ot ins Kpiror O herd ru, &c. Alſo iv. 19. Tixna ws OTE, 
He might have added 2. Cor. ii. 6. and Apocal. 11. 15. 
He refers likewiſe. to two celebrated ſcripture critics, 
Elſner and Raphael, but he has not thought proper 
to adduce their obſervations in a matter, which might 
ſeem of ſome importance, when he was endeavouring 
to eſtabliſh an interpretation, which, for aught appears, 
may be unintelligible, and not leſs oppoſite to common 
ſenſe, than to the rules of grammar. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances, one ſhould have thought, a writer would avail 
himſelf of every thing he could: for not only the moſt 
judicious critics, by whom he ſets ſo light, grammari- 
ans in general, are ſo ſenfible of the uſefulneſs of pre- 
ſerving the uniformity and regularity of the eſtabliſhed 
conſtruction . of language, that they conſtantly, and 
univerſally. adhere to the cuſtomary rules, as the only 
way of aſcertaining, and rendering permanent the in- 
formation conveyed by, and received from it. Where- 
ever therefore theſe apparently anomalous conſtructions 
are to be met with, they univerſally refer them to an 
elliptical expreſſion, or a propoſitional antecedent, For 
propoſitions can be the predicate of other propoſitions; 


and how numerous ſoever theſe irregular conſtructions 
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may be, you are not authoriſed by their e 
violate the general analogy of grammar, unleſs you can 
ſhew that the referring theſe expreſſions to an ellipſe, or 
a propoſitional antecedent renders the ſentence, in Which 
they are found, unintelligible. 

Had Doctor Dodderidge attended to the accuracy of 
St. Paul's language, rather than to his on ſyſtem of 
divinity, he would have ſeen that the Apoſtle was ſuffi- 
ciently careful of preciſion in his ſtyle : for he might 
have noticed, in the very verſe quoted from Philipians, 
that in the ſecond clauſe St. Paul uſes **% (which faith) 
not i: (which thing) plainly referring n in the 
verſe immediately preceding. 

But not only the grammatical confifultion of the 
words uſed, the ideas conveyed by them, equally forbid 
the reception of Dr. Dodderidge's interpretation, as 
may appear from the Eſſay before referred to, and from 
the ” Appondix to that Eſſay, to both which his was 
intended as an introduction; but was I believe IST: 
too Logical for a religious magazine. ; 


AN ESSAY UPON THE NATURE AND USE 
OF ABSTRACT IDEAS. token, 


The ideas which men are 00 of ißt in cheir 
minds, either | 


I. In conſequence of the action of external object 
abba the corporeal ſenſes. For the Creator'of mankind- 
has ſo formed the human frame, that the various works 
of creation, i. e. external objects, can produce changes 
in the fate (though not in the nature) both of our fa- 
culties and diſpoſitions, by means of our corporeal ſenſes; 
changes in which our power of choice, i. e. our will, has 
no concern : and the involuntary, 1. e.*the unſought 
information ariſing from theſe effects of external objects 
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upon our ſenſes, make a very great and a very uſeful 
Part of our knowledge. | 


Or they are, 


II. Modifications of theſe original ideas, produced 
by means of the operations of the internal powers of the 
mind, in conſequence of the action of the will. 


The firft information received by human creatures, is 
plainly that which is received from the effects, or as it 
is ſometimes called, from the impreſſions of external ob- 
jects upon the ſenſes of the body, that is, as Mr. Locke 
would ſay, from ſenſation. Now I call every informa- 
tion ariſing from a ſingle effect produced upon the ſenſes. 
by an external object, an original perception, and the 
effect itſelf produced upon the mind by this original 
perception, I call an idea: ſo that ideas are not percep-- 
tions, but the effects, or conſequences of perceptions, 
of whatever ſort theſe perceptions are: and in proof of 
this difference, it may be obſerved, that although the 
human mind has a power of recalling its ideas, which 
power we call memory, and the exerciſe of this power, 
recollection, yet men cannot recall the actual perception 
received by the ſenſes; for if they could, the effects of 
the actions of external objects might be rendered perpe- 
tual ; pain and pleaſure derived from the ſenſes would 
become capable of endleſs repetition, or rather of end- 
leſs continuation; one ſmelling bottle might ſerve a na- 
tion, and the dog would cry at the ſound of that bell, 
which now he only runs from, through apprehenfions 
of the whip which is tied to it. 

But though the mind has little or no power over its 
original, or tranſmitted perceptions, it has great power 
over its own ideas: and though it cannot create an idea, 


originally, from itſelf, independent of the actions of ex- 


ternal objects; yet juſt as men cannot create matter, 
but can only alter the form and ſize of that which” is 
created ; can ſeparate it, or join it together in various 
ways; ſo they can alſo modify their ideas: can by com 
paring them diſcern the differences between them; can 
ſeparate from each other ſuch as have been /uggeſfted to- 
ether, as it were in company: and can combine tage- 
ther, ſuch as have been ſuggefied ſeparately. But theſe 
ideas /bus modified, neither are, nor can be ſuggeſted 
to the mind by external objects, through the immedi- 
ate action of the ſenſes; they owe their origin to the vo- 
luntary operations of the intellectual powers, yet theſe 
ideas thus modified are capable of various relations; 
and while the ideas remain unchanged, theſe relations 
remain unalterable. Matter indeed can, and often 
does admit of changes, which may not be perceptible 
at the time they take place, though diſcoverable after- 
wards, but our ideas admit of no imperceptible changes. 
When then we ſelect certain ideas from amongſt others, 
for our contemplation and conſideration; and remove 
from our attention certain other ideas which were re- 
ceived along with them, the ideas fo ſelected are called 
abſlract, i. e. abſtracted ideas, that is, ideas taken from 
ſuch as accompanied them when they entered into the 
mind. | 4291 | | 7 N 
It ſeems to me that Mr. Locke ſpeaks of this and 

other operations of the mind, as if they were the effects 
of much, and mature reflexion. But like words, and 
what is more, the peculiar force of words, they appear 
to be learned, by intercourſe and experience. I have 
known a child perfectly acquainted with the expreſſive 
force of language, before it was able to ſpeak plain, ſay 
„ I ownt”—** I ownt”=—{ jay I ownt'; and upon be- 
ing corrected, ſay ** Pill—Pill-—inaeed Pill.” From 
perceiving ſeveral objects of the ſame kind, children 
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ſaon learn the nature and ule of numbers, and quickly 
diſcern- that one is not two, and that one and two put 
together do not make four. From oblerving- the 
different fize and colour of birds they ſoon learn to in- 
clude. them under the general name; and thus they 
begin to exerciſe the power of abſtraction, before they 
are able to underſtand the nature and the uſe of it, 
and without knowing what a ſelf-evident propoſition 
is, they perceive clearly that the whole is greater than a 
part, and when half an apple is offered to them, wiſely 
cry for the whole. It is in ways like theſe that mankind 
learn to exert their various powers, and to exerciſe their 
various facultics of body and mind. 0 


en ide map relate either to: 


I. Quantity.——— Under the idea of quantity, 1 
comprehend whatever is capable of meafure—as lines 
{urfaces—ſohds : and it may be angles—ratios—nutn- 
bers. It will readily bei underſtood, that by meaſures, 
is meant meaſuresfui generis. The purpoſe of this kind 
of abſtraction is to obtain general, truths, reſpecting dif- 
ferent kinds of magnitude. Theſe truths are the ſub 
jects of all mathematical reaſoning. | 6 26 Hot 
When mathematicians prepare ideas for the diſco- 
very of what is called mathematical truth by abſtract ion, 
the ideas removed from conſiderat ion, are (as in all 
caſes of abſtract ideas} univerſally ſuch, as have any con- 
nexion with real exiſtence, that is, ſuch as are matters 
of ſenſe. So the ſolids have no ſubſtance - the plain ſur- 
faces n thicknefs the lines ao breadth the points 10 
magnitude - the figures no ſia e. The triangles ſuppoſe 
are neither equilateral - equierural - ſcalene — acute, 
right, or obtuſe angled, &c. The knowledge acquired 
is genera} knowledge, and therefore is only idenl. Draw 


* 
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point ſo and ſo placed, &c. , conceiye three lines of 
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the figures upon paper; cut them out, of any ſabſtance 
whatever, and the propoſition (as referred to. ſuch 
figures) is not true. The aſſumed eircumſtances are 
wholly arbitrary, and upon theſe arbitrary circumſtan- 


ces, the truth to be demonſtrated intirely depends. 


Having thus aſcertained the ideas, whoſe relations they 


propoſe to inveſtigate, they uſually proceed to lay down 


what they call poſtulates, chat is, requiſitions to admit, 
not the poſſibility of making a ſolid, which has »o ſub- 
ſtance; a ſurface, which has no. thick neſs, or of drawing 
a line, which has 0 breadth, and making a point, which 
has no ſize; nor yet of conceiving ſuch a ſolid, or fuch-a 
ſurface, line, or point, which is equally impoſſible ;. but 
to admit the poſſibility of conſidering a ſolid with regard 
to extenſion only ; a ſurface merely with regard to its 
length and breadth ; a line with regard to its length 
and direction, when compared with other lines, as to 
theſe circumſtances; and the poſſibility of conſidering a 
point with regard to its /ituation only. A poſtulate then 
implies, that ſuch partial conſideration does not involve 
any ideal contradiction; ſuch as it is to require the tubol⸗ 
to be taken out of a part, rt. 

When then a mathematician propoſes certain ideas for 
conſideration, he does not ſay conceive a line, or lines 
in general, or conceive a point in general: he ſuppoſes 
you poſſeſſed of theſe ideas by ſome way or other: for 
ſuch ideas are fimple ideas, and do not admit of being 
defined; but he ſays conceive a line of ſuch or ſuch a 
length, or continued in ſuch a direction: or conceive a 


ſuch a ſort, that any two of them, taken together, may 
be longer than the third, and let theſe lines be ſo joined 
as to include ſpace : or conceive a curye returning into 
itſelf, of ſuch a ſort that a point may -bezaken within 
the curve, at an equal diſtance from every part of ſuch 
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cording to his pleaſure, he can trace out various rela- 


—— — 
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curve, &c. Now all theſe circumſtances are matters of 
choice to him, and from ideas ſo circumſtanced, ac- 


tions, and deduce various truths, 


But abſtract ideas may relate 
II. To the circumſtances which diſcriminate the van 
rious ſorts of animate and inanimate matter from each 
other reſpectively.ä—Nowwhen we remove from our at- 
tention the peculiar ideas, which accompany the parti- 
cular external objects that excite theſe ideas in our 
minds; and ſelect for our contemplation, thoſe ideas 
which are excited not by one ſingle object only, but by 
"a conſiderable number of theſe objects; that is, when we 
abſtract /uch ideas as are to be found in all theſe objects, 
from thoſe in which every individual differs from every 


"other individual, we form a general idea, not indeed 


agreeing with any one individual, but generally de- 
ſeriptive of the whole ſpecies. Nene 
Therefore when we have recourſe to abſtraction in 
order to generalize our ideas, and to rank numbers of 
particular beings under one term; the ideas to be ab- 


ſtracted, are not matters of arbitrary appointment; this 
abſtraftion muſt be ſo made as to include thoſe ideas 
only, in which all the particular beings to be compre- 


Hended under this one term agree; rejecting from our 


- conſideration all the reſt. Thus if you chuſe to gene- 


ralize the term bird, and, inſtead of applying it to one 


particular individual, you wiſh to extend it to, and to 


'comprehend- under it every ort of birds, whatever be 
their ſhape, ſize; colour, &c.; you muſt ſele& ſuch 


7 circumſtances as belong to the whole: kind, and to this 


ſpecies of living creatures only. It will not therefore be 
ſufficient to detcribe birds as ſuch creatures which /ay 
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ges ſuppoſe, becauſe tortoiſes. and alligators lay eggs ; 
nor will it be ſufficient to deſcribe them as ſuch livi 
things as fly, for then you would exclude oſtriches, 40 | 
take in flying fiſhes and inſets; but if you deſcribe 
them as having two legs and two wings, and perhaps 
you may add feathers, though I know not whether bats 
are not covered with hair, your general deſcription may 
be exact. WIN L112 | a1 
As the ſubject of one ſort of abſtraction is that from 
whence we derive the different relations of quantity, or 
itude, in general; and another ſort that by which 
we are enabled to make a general arrangement of be» 
ings, whether animate, or inanimate, in order to compre · 
hend great numbers under one generic term, the ſub- 
ject of the next ſort of abſtraction is that which com : 


prehends, 


III. Such abſtract ideas as ariſe from the conſidera · 
tion of the actions of intelligent and reſponſible beings: 
and by generalizing ſuch actions we arrive at thoſe moral 
ideas called, mixed modes. | 


Now I call beings refponſible beings, who are capa» 
ble of receiving, and alſo of diſcerning the fitneſs, propriety 
and refitude of ſuch rules of action as may be given 
unto them. Animals are capable of having their actions 
governed in ſome degree, and in an imperfe&t manner, 
by the application of immediate pain. The horſe that is 
troubleſome to the ſmith that ſhoes him, may be re; 
ſtrained from his offenſive tricks, by a great knock on 
his ribs with the hammer, or a good kick on the guts; 
but this correction affords 0 inſtruction to the team 
which is paſſing by at the inſtant. Man alone of all 
creatures that we are acquainted with, is capable of 


perceiving the fitneſs, propriety and rectitude of chat rule 
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of action which God his Creator has given him, by 
whatever way it may be made known to him. 10011 
Me become acquainted with the mere actions of men, 
in the ſame way as we become acquainted with the 
actions of all other creatures, or with the nature of, and 


changes in the material world about us. And we are 
called upon by that mental conſtitution which God has 


given us, to conſider the nature of our own actions, for 


the direction of our own conduct juſt in the fame way, 
and juſt as much, as we are called upon by the poſſeſſion 
of fight, to direct our ſteps; —— to what purpoſe 
are the manifold gifts of God beſtowed upon us, but 
that we may avail — — of all the benefits from them 
which ihey can afford us. For this is the 4/4 a ad- 
vantage of intelligence. 
God then has made men reſponſ ble — ad 
all thoſe relations which intercede between agents and 
their actions, that is, between men and their conduct, 
ariſe from, or are built upon this reſponfibility; and 
upon theſe relations all moral character is founded. But 
character is not diſcoverable from, or to be attributed 
to a few detached actions. It ariſes from the general 
eaſt, or tenor of our diſpoſitions, and theſe can only be 
collected from the general caſ and tenor of our actions; 
that is, from our uſual and cuſtomary conduct. Known 
indeed to God are all our diſpoſitions, even before 
they proceed to intention; but man ſeeth not as God 
ſeeth, and can only judge of the internal diſpoſitions, 
that 1 is of the character, from the outward conduct. 
No it is intention alone which conftitutes the differ- 
ence berween the voluntary operations of intelligent 
agents, and' the raft effects proceeding from irrati- 
onal creatures, or from thoſe of inanimate matter. Be- 
eauſe intention implies a deſire of producing certain fore- 
effects; and the intentions of intelligent agents can 
only be collected by the cache ional circumſtances of each 
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particular action: juſt as their permanent diſpoſitions 
can alone be diſcovered by the conflant tenor of their 
conduct; and as the preſence or abſence of intention 
can only be collected by the occafional circumſtances of 


each particular action, ſo the nature of theſe intentions, 
that is, the morality, the rectitude, or depravity, theit 
title to approbation, or abhorrence can likewiſe alone be 
known by a conſideration of theſe ſame occafional cir- 
cumftances, of mens” reſpective actions. For the more 


ready communication of knowledge, men have genera- 


lized theſe ideas reſpecting, their various diſpoſitions, and 
the conduct ariſing from theſe diſpoſitions, juſt as they 
generalize many other ideas, reducing them into ſorts, 
and giving names to the various forts; names, not ex- 
preſſive of the particular diſpoſitions, or particular con- 
duct of fizgle individuals, but of all diſpoſitions, and all 
conduct of a fimilar fort, to be found in men of all ages 
and nations: and theſe ideas, thus joined together un- 
der, or (as Mr. Locke would ſay) by one name, are 
uſually called mixed modes. Wai it | 
Thus, we call contentment a habit of reſtraining our 
uneaſineſs under the want of ſome good, patience a ha- 
bit of reſtraining our uneaſineſs under the preſſure of ſome 
evil. Thus again, fortitude is a habit of bearing preſent 
evil, for the ſake of future good. Self- denial an habit 
of reſtraining innocent deſires, that b/amable ones may be 
more eaſily; governed. Benevolence an habitual deſire 


of promoting the good of others, generoſity an habit of 


promoting the good of others at the expence of the pro»: 
moter, and ſoon. 9 ad a1 meT af 
Now theſe mixed modes have their foundation, like 
all other abſtract ideas, in that conſtitution, or frame 
which God has appointed in this world. (See Butler's. 
Sermons, edit. iii. p. 47.) that is to ſay, in the relations 
of human creatures to each other, or to other intelligent 
beings: and this conſtitution is permanent, or, according 
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to the uſual way of ſpeaking, nature is always tlie ſume: 
that is, certain ſorts of diſpoſitions, 1. e. certain fimilar 
diſpoſitions, (for by forts of things we always mean /- 
milar things) are to be found in great numbers of indivi- 
duals. It never happens that ſome diſpoſitions, which 
once generally prevailed in conſiderable portions of man- 
kind, ceaſe to be found in the human race. The ge- 
neral ideas taken from theſe diſpoſitions, or from the 
conduct ſuch diſpoſitions naturally, i. e. z/ually produce, 
like all other abſtract ideas, are fired and invariable ; 
and theſe ideas muſt have been generally included under 
thoſe names, which have been commonly annexed to 
ſuch ideas; which names are to be found in the lan- 
guages of almoſt all nat ions. Fot it is to be preſumed, 
that writers no more uſe their words, without any 
meaning annexed to ſuch-words, than men ever talk a 
language to others, which the ſpeakers know 1s notun- 
derſtood by the hearers. As then the ideas annexed to 


the words uſed by writers to expreſs mixed modes, muſt 


be fixed and invariable; it is not poſſible that ſuch 
expreſſions ſhould who/ly:change their meaning: e. g. 


Juſtice cannot ſignify injuſtice, or cruelty humanity, 


neroſity ſelfiſhneſs, profuſeneſs parſimony, or truth 

hood. In enumerating then the ideas which enter 
into mixed modes uſed. by any writers, we muſt not in- 
clude amongſt them ſuch ideas, with which it is impoſ- 
ſible theſe writers ſhould be acquainted. Thus we find 
the word virtue uſed by the Grecian and Roman mo- 
raliſts, but if you ſay that virtue conſiſts in conformity 
of the human conduct to the will of God, you put into 
your definition of virtue an idea, with which it is im- 
poſſible that theſe moraliſts ſnould be acquainted. Be- 
cauſe obedience to the will of God, implies a knowledge 
of the unity of God : but the unity of God, was either 
not known, or not acknowledged, by the profeſſors of 
Polytheiſm. This definition of virtue then ſeems liable 
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to the ſame obje&ion; as that of Dr. Paley, (ſee the ſe- 


cond ſet of Eflays by T. Ludlam, Eſſay viii.) It in- 
volves ideas, which neither were, nor could be known 
to many, who were no ſtrangers to this mixed mode. 
For moral modes are founded upon the common princi- 
ples of our common nature, and therefore muſt lie within 
the bounds of natural knowledge They cannot have 
any connexion with ſuch knowledge as is plainly ſuper- 
natural, however deſitable this latter ſort of knowledge 


may become from circumſtances, which although fore- 


ſeen, certainly could not be intended; becauſe to ſuppoſe 
a deficiency of knowledge intended, is to overturn all 
thoſe ideas, which men are enabled to collect, and 
which it ſeems was the defign of their Creator, that they 


ſhould collect from his works, concerning his nature and 


his diſpoſitions. 1699 201] aff 8 (1913. CTO3EEW 0 e., 
But ĩt is not merely to thoſe abſtract ideas which re- 
gard the relations, that either make part of, or: ariſe 

om, that conſtitution which God has appointed us, 
that our attention is neceſſary, if we would attain pre- 
ciſe knowledge: we muſt never forget that the e ideas 
are not received from any one particular object, like thoſe 
of ſenſe, but that they are wholly fadtitious, the mere 
eteation of the mind, formed only for the purpoſe of 
giving readineſs to the verbal communication of know= 
edge. Abſtract terms are nothing but an invention to 
aſſiſt human language: Theſe terms muſt therefore 
never be uſed as if they were expreſſive of objects really 
exiſting ; becauſe when general terms, which are only 
expreſſive of abſtra& ideas, are uſed as if ſuch terms 
were applicable to real exiſtence, that is, to ſuch ob- 


jects for which we have the 7efimony of our ſenſes, much 


confuſion muſt ariſe from this improper and injudicious 
1 as the following inſtances will abundantly 
e: | 
| I 
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To ſathets in their) private families,” ſays Biſhop 


Horne, in his Diſcqurſe-/upon the Otigin of Civil Gu- 


vernmenty © narurr has given e power. Naturel 
Ahe God of nature; durelyd: Phe term nature is a 
mere word: the mark not of any particular, but of a 
general or abſtract idea, to which 0 preciſe meaning is, 
or can be annexed. It refers to that /n and eftabliſbed 
mode of acting, which God has thought proper to em- 
ploy in his work of creation-: -and when we talk of the 
gitts of nature, we mean thoſe gifts of God, thoſe 

ers, faculties, qualities, qualifications which be beſtows 
indiſcriminately; though perhaps not equally, upon all 
the various /pertes of beings reſpettively and theſe pow · 
ers, faculties, qualifications, qualities, when referred to 
each reſpective ſpocies, ate called the aature of that ſpe - 


cies: when writers then apply this general, or abſtract 


term as if it ſtood for ſome purmculur matter, and fancy 
they affirm ſome thing, they in reality: affirm nothing; 
no purticular truth. Bat general truths: have n . velas 
tion toward: no marks of rt exiſtencn; and fo ths 
ume general rerm, which repreſents to the tnind no vn 
ching in the univerſal; world, egualiy ſetves the pious 
Biſnhop of Norwich, and tlie Infidel deferiders of Athes 
um, (ſee Dr. Paley's Natural Theblogy, page 446 for 
the ſupport of their reſpective ſyſtemss ... 
So again, when Mr. Robiafong à celebrated goſpel 
miniſter affirms, that the ſu˙e nature Which ſi ned, 
atoned, (Script. Charact. Voll iii. p. 29, or $5) and when 
Dr. Hawker, à no lets celebrated goſpel miſter affittns 
che direct contrary, (ſee his. Eſſay , upon the Divinity 
of Chriſt, page 8 that the ſame nature which ſinned, 
did not atone, for that the divine nature, (which rowd 
not ln) atoned; neither one nor the other of theſe to 
great divines, was able to percrive that they had no 
ideas to their words; for both divine and human nature 


are merely abſtract terms, knd could no more atone, 
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than they could talk. It would have been juſt as intel- 
ligible, and juſt as wiſe to ſay that human nature might 
be puniſhed, might be hanged ſuppoſe, or tranſported 
to Botany Bay, or be whipped at the cart's- tail. Take 
another inſtance of this literary: legerdemain. The 
Holy Spirit,“ (ſays Mr. Cruden, ſee his Concordance, 
word Spirit) „ 1s called a perſon, (not in Scripture 
ſurely) ** becauſe whatever belongs to perſon, as to un- 
derſtand, to will, to give, to call, to do, to ſubſiſt of 
himſelf, doth agree to the ſpiru,” and he adds, who 
appeared in a viſible ſhape.. But ſurely, Mr. Cruden 
would no more call the Dove a perſon, or the fiery 
tongues, than he would call the flame of fire in the buſh, 
which Moſes ſaw, à perſon, Deut. iy. Ia, 13. By. pers 
ſon Mr. Cruden plainly means the general idea of living 
being; though this is by no means the common idea of 
perſon ; for if perſon means any thing, it meaus a viſible 
human form; and if it does not, it would be equ 
proper to talk of the perſons of animals. 
In a note of Dr. Hey's Norriſian Lectures, Vol. ii. 
. 2) 5, we are told that Biſhop Pearſon ſays, God died 
Po us,” and Dr. Hey adds, that the Biſhop means that 
perſon died. Here the idea annexed to the word perſon 
is not the idea of being. in general, but that of a particular 
ſort, which we call (and underſtand by it human body: 
and it might with equal propriety haye been "affirmed, 
no leſs than of perſon, that preſence (another general, or 
abſtract idea) died. With equal want of diſind ideas, 
we are told in the ſame Note (what is indeed often ſaid 
by divines, but I think never in Scripture)” that CY 
bas two natures, in one perſon, Aſcertain but che ideas 
conveyed by the words nature and perſon, and the pro- 
poſition will be found utterly «ninte/igible.: '"Fhe word 
perſon conveys only an abſtract, or general idea; we 
do-not-underſtand by this term the idea of body, or of 


living body in generai, for then ue might ſpeak of the 
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perſons of animals: till leſs can it be ſuppoſed to 
mean, the ſame as it meant by the word ſpirit; for the 
idea annexed to the word ſpirit is merely negative, (ſee 


an Eſſay upon the Epiſtle to the Romans, printed in 


the Orthodox Churchman's Magazine for January, 
180 ,) and when we ſpeak of ſpirits, it means, if it 
means any thing, that ſpirits have zo perſons ; 1. e. no 
viſible form, as men have; becauſe the word perſon is 
only uſed to expreſs the general form of the human body, 
that is, a form which has us ſize, colour, &c. and therefore 
the word perſon in general, neither does, nor can im- 
ply any thing which really exiſts, that is, which is the 
object of ſenſe; becauſe we neither have, nor can have, 
any ſenſible knowledge of whatever exiſts without colour, 
ſize, &c. We may indeed believe that ſuch things ex- 
iſt, but faith is not knowledge ; and it is never ſuppoſed 
that the word perſon conveys what is only an object of 
faitb. Divines indeed have applied this word to the 
Supreme Being, but unqueſtionably without any idea, “ 


A remarkable inſtance of this miſapplication we bave in the 
23d Chapter of Dr. Paley's Natural Theology, written expreſsly 
— 91 he calls the Perſenakity of God, as if it was an attribute of 
bars {Wt 47 "MN ofs 
At N edit. The Doctor ſays contrivance proves the Per- 
ſonality of the Deity. He ſhould have ſaid, the exiferce of à con 
#river, in oppoſition to thoſe who talk of nature, &c. as capable 
ſupplying 1 place of an intelligent agent. He goes on, now that 
(being 1 ſuppoſe) wwh:ch can del n muſt be a perſon. If he had ſaid, 
muſt be a wing agent, be would aire expreſſed himſelf more clear. 
ly. For any idea which we can form of perſon, has no more neceſſary 
connection with activity, ot intelligence, than activity, or intelli- 
gence have, with the exerci/e of them, being connected with objects 
of ſight—it is alſo not unufual to ſpeak of d:ad perſons. He further 
ſays, the capacities of contrivance and defign imply conſciouſneſs 
and thought; and thereſore cegffitute perſonality. If he had ſaid theſe 
capacities imply an ixte/ligent agent, he would have expreſſed him- 
If fall more clearly: and if this is not his meaning he ſhould have 


told us what is; becauſe the words perſon, and perſonality are not 


applicable to all living beings, as we have juſt obſerved. For the 
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and it has been done only to ſupport an unintelligible no» 
tion; and ſo the greek words xagexriyg v imorecw; have 
| o - Qi 8113 
abſtract idea annexed to the N is made up of a viſible hu- 
man form, unattended with any of the icular ideas of great, or 
ſmall, tall or ſhort, corpulent or thin, fair or black, freſh coloured 
or pale, ugly or handſome, &c. The word perſon therefore when 
applied to a particular being, means, if it means any thing, an ob- 
jeQ of ſenſe. Nobody talks of the perſon of the find Ta ſay. then 
that in vbatever the mind refides is a perſon, and that the ſeat of intel- 
ligence is a per ſor, is humana ad Deos transferre; is to uſe his own 
words a peryerſion of language, for it is to uſe words without ideas. 
Becauſe what are we to underſtand by a mind Ei: and what by 
2 the intellect? To apply ſuch ideas to God, is, it ſhould 
ſeem, to ſuppoſe that he has parts; otherwiſe why the diſtinction of 
-vbere the mind is, and where it is not? And to apply the word 
perſon to him, is ſurely, if we have any ideas to our words, to ſup- 
poſe him an obj of ſenſe, in direct contradiction to Scripture, Job 
xxili. 8, 9, For what other reaſon. can be given, why the word 
perſon is never applied to the human mind, which alone has the car 
pacity of thought, and conſciouſneſs, and therefore of contrivance 
and deſign ? . of the word perſon to God, is 
not to ſuppaſe him an object of ſenſe, what is the difference between 
a perſon and an intelligent being? Perhaps higher orders of intel- 
ligent beings may be qualified to diſcern more of the Deity, as well 
as more of his works, than is permitted to men: but we neither have, 
nor under our preſent circ ces can haveany more notion (unleſs 
the Lord imparts new facylties to us, as he did to the prophet and 
his ſervant, 2 Kings vi. 17,) of this perception than we have of the 
eptions, which St. Paul had in the third heaven. Particular 
be r: therefore in theſe caſes is utterly inapplicable. To have 
ſaid, as is very properly ſajd, p. 444, that contrivance implies an in- 
relligent author of what is contrived, would have removed this juſtly 
exceptionable mode of ſpeaking. 8 
It is well obſerved, at p. = that the force of the reaſoning, (the 
reaſqning ef he ſhould have ſaid) is frequently ſunk by our taking 
up with zzere names. Thus nature means not an agent, but the order, 
according to which the author of that nature acts ; and ĩt is abſurd to 
aſcribe to the order of things, a power of prodecieg that. order : the 
things themſelyes muſt u be produced, before that order can take 
place ; for order means only a regular arrangement ; but to arrange 
is the proper Woke a an 1 8 it en v. 
choice implies yolition, but volition. is. property of living 
ings. Nature, order, mechaniſm, are tra ideas, but the 


names of abſtract ideas are never the marks of real exiſtence. 


— 


3 


been tranſlated, the expreſs image of his perſon, al- 
though the word vvtras, no more ſignifies perſon, 
than it ſignifies body, But this jugling change of the 
meaning has been effected by the magical operation of 
{chool divinity.— And what can be meant by the word 
nature, but that ſyſtem or combination of powers, diſ- 


19 , 


1 . T. N #4 1c | | t 
It is truly obſerved, p. 458, that perſons who ſpeak of abſtract 
ideas, ſuch as nature, order, mechaniſm, &c, as cauſes of objects 


erfonal intelligence; that is to ſay, the exertions of an intending, 
nd contriving mind; What is called, p. 462, a deſigning mind, and 
p. 454, an intelligent deſigning Creator. Naw when we ſpeak of 
- intending, contrivipg, defigning mind, we talk of what we clear- 
ly underſtand,” as fur as we underſtand, though it may not be what 
we perfetth, i. e. intirely comprehend? artificers, and architects, 
are terms familiar with us; but what idea are we to annex to a per- 


which exiſt, mean to den, or. ftr 5 the operation of a particular 


Fonal intelligence, 1. e. a perſonal mind? Deſign muſt ha ve had a de- 


ſigner ; is any thing nor- meant, when it is ſald, that fuch defigney 
wult have been a ph ? If there is, what” is it? If there is vot; 
why uſe che word! I am apt tu ſuſpect that names like this, to uſe 
Dr. Paley's words, refer us to nothing ; excite no idea, convey a 
ſound to the ear but no more. Vor * 7 _—_— 
At p. 475, we are told that it is one of the advantages of revela- 
yon, that it introduces the Deity to human apprehenſions under an 
idea more perſenal, more Aeterminale, more within its compaſs than 
the theology of nature. To be ſure if we conſider. natural theology 
alone, 1 little more than that a wiſe, good, and powerful Be- 
Ing is the author and preſerver of the base It is from revelation 
that we learn the moſt particular (which make the idea, if not more 
ar certainly more determinate} and therefore the moſt inpor- 
xt rilations in Which God ftands to us, as our ſupreme governor 
and our judge; and it is from His word alone that we become 115 
quainted with Him as our redeemer, and our fanRifier : But if t] 10 
ideas are more perſonal, it is becauſe Chriſt is appointed to de our 
vdge, John v. 22. Acts xvii. 31; and we are further told, John 
„27, the reaſon of this appointment. But though revelation "ſhews 
; more of the divine goodneſs, it affords us no clearer, nor any fut- 
her conceptions of the divine power, than we can gather from'His 
works, much leſs does it add any thing to our knowledge of what is 
Te called His perſinality: of that, ſo far as we can have any idea to 
e Word, we underſtand not a M hit more than we did before, that is 


« » - 


aft nothing. 
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poſitions, qualifications, &c. which the Creator of all 

things has been pleaſed to appoint to the productions of 
his own will? And then how is it poſſible that any 

thing can have #200-natures. 1 But theſe divines tell us, 

what the Scriptures no Where do, that Chriſt has two 
natures, che divine, and the human.“ But becauſe 
Chriſt: exerciſed powers far ſupetrior to thoſe of men 
Luke xi. 20. John iiu 2. are we therefore:to aſeri be to 
him the underived poſſe ſſion of ſuch pa-er, without er- 
preſs authority for ſuch aſcription frotn holy writ. We 
ſhould be careful to diſtinguiſh! betueen the weak. and 
uncertain inferences of human reaſon, and the clear and 
poſitive declatations of divine teveläthbn, in ſubjecłs 
upon which we cannot poſſibly acquire Ay other mor- 
mation than what is imparted to us by Gad bittifelt. 
And how can we aſcribe the divine nature to any being 
unleſs we are clearly atquainted with the powers, nd 
diſpoſitions of that aature? Men have frequently ex 
erciſed powers far ſuperior to thoſe uſually allotted to the 
human tace, but hoever thought of aſeribing the di- 
vine nature to them. St. Peter -exhorts! his converts to 
the practice of the moral virtue that they may become, 
not poſefſors,, but partakers af the diyine nature ; i. . 
may reſemble in their meaſute, the great author and poſ- 
ſeffor of all moral goodneſs Matt. v. 48. Luke vi. 3554360. 
Matt. v. 45. And as we cannot have any foundation, 
unleſs from revealed information, to aſcribe the divine 
nature to any being but che Supreme, fo: we learn from 
that information, that there are parts of the divine na- 
ture, which either could not, or do not, 2. Timi vi: 16. 
Matt. xxiv. 36. Mark xiii. 32. belong to any other be- 
ing but the Supreme. And let not eager, ignorant zeal 
take fire, as if any thing which is here laid is any dim i- 
nution of the glory, or any diſparagement tothe honour 
of the Redeemer. However little we may underftand of 
the relations in which Chriſt ſtands to God, we clearly 
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underſtand thoſe in which be ſtands to us. We certainly 


know that he was our Creator, and is the governor and 
preſerver of this world, and therefore has a claim to ev 


duty and ſervice appendant upon thoſe relations, as we 
as to all thoſe which ariſe from his character as our Re- 
deemer. And his moſt earneſt followers would have 


done better, to have received implicitly without attempt · 
ing to explain what we are utterly unable to underſtand: 

thus digracing themſelves, and diſhonouring him, by 
eſteeming it poſſible that the fruits of i Ard and folly 


could be m e to him. 


| AN ESSAY. -UPON THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
13 TWEEN e, i 7 erf r D MORAL 


emen — 


an writers attend- to the Afireves — ſuch 
popes as is applicable to mathematical, and fuch as is 
applicable to moral truth. Hence we often hear of 


truths being demonſtrated, as are utterly: incapable of this 
fort of — Mr. Locke himſelf ſeems inclined to 


think both ſorts of truth equally capable of demonſtra- 
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tion in his Eflay upon the Human Underſtanding, B. III. 
Chap. xi. Sect. 16. and B. IV. Chap. iii. Set. 18. 


Chap: xii. Sect. 8. But had he attended to the diffe- 
rent nature of mathematical and moral ideas, and allo to 
that of the relations interceding between each reſpective 
ſort, he would probably have been of a different opinion. 
Ideas are the materials = all our knowledge; and the 
relations interceding between theſe ideas, determine the 


Hecies of our: e 
Buy ideas 1 underſtand, 
GE . Origin ſenſations ariſing i in the mind in band 
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quence of the actions of external . 2 the cor · 
—— — — Or 21 „01 * Foil 2d 1 Enit f — 
— II. Volumaty — of dels ideas fo received, 
in neee of the ine of our internal powers. 
2rmoftoomity 9211 10 eO bio ng oc 
elf we canfideficherGfferant wig by which we become 
poſſefſed of our ideas, we may perhaps: diſcover mote 
accurately the vature of theſe: ideas, the relations which 
ariſe from their nature, and alſo the ſpecies of proof aps 
plicable to each reſpective ſort, ——— upon this 
nature, and theſe relations. inn % 019715! 220 oml 
All our original ſenſations are admitted into the mind 
through our varibus ſenſes: - Such as are derived-:from 
Arbe, are properly called images. A repreſentation of 
the appearance of the object, is — in ſome mannet 
within the mind. Such ſenſations as ſpring tom out 
ot her ſenſes are called more properly idrat. No reſem- 
blance attends the perceptions from which theſe ideas 
riſe. Hence it follows that though 4 images are ideas, 
yet li ideas are u images; and alſo that images are, 
and muſt be, ideas of particular objects. There can be 
no ſuch thing as general, or abfrattimages, though there 
may be general or abſtradt ideas. For the mind has cer» 
tain powers over: its ideas, and can at pleaſure, com» 
pare, combine, ſeparate, or recall them 5 and in con- 
ſequence of theſe powers can produce various modzfica- 
tions of them, for the more ready acquiſition, or com- 
municat ion of knowledge. Thus by abſtracting all thoſe 
eircumſtances in which a number of particular ideas dic - 
fer from each other, and retaining all thoſe cireumſtan- 
ces in which they agree, the mind forms what axe called 
general, or abſtract ideas. But theſe general or ahſtract 
ideas are never preſented to, or produced ia the mind, 
like our 1 3 by: n . evitbout, or 
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are the voluntary formation of 
the mind; and that they are fo, is plain; becauſe the 
mind can form ideas of this kind, which are more orleſs 
Thus bird is a more general idea than ſpar- 
rom, and brenrute thun bind, being than creature. 


So again ſolid bodies conſiſt of three dimenſions, viz. 


length, breadth and thickneſs. | By ab the idea 
of thickneſs, and retaining thoſe of length and breadth, 


ve form the idea of a plain ſurface :- by abſtracting from 


the idea of ſurface its breadth, we obtain the idea of a 
line ; and by ſtill f further abſtracting from our idea of a 
line, its length we arrive at, the idea of a mathematical 
SD OF D22HGH8 915 efOVEDSLEN BHO THO 
— of this power u call the ac of conceies 
ing; it may be that we underſtand no more of 
this faculty, than we do of that which we call recollec- 
tion. It is nevertheleſs a real power, and is plainly un- 
connected with that ſpecies: of ideas which we call ima» 
ges. For blind perſons are capable, in conſequence of 
this power, of unde the various relations of 
lines, ſurfaces and ſolids, — alſo the mathematical 
lawsof optics, though how much they know of colours 
may be collected from the reply of that blind perſon, 
who ſaid he ſ that ſcarlet. reſembled the ound 
of:a-trumpet ;; nor is ĩt at all likely that ſuch perſons can 
by any means acquire that ſpecies of ideas which we call 
es. * mentions an inquiry made by his 
friend Mr: Molmeux, B. II. Chap. ix. Se. 8. whe- 
ther a blind perſon who was acquainted with the diffe- 
rent properties of the ſphere and cube, might not, upon 
the recovery of ſighit, diſtinguiſii by the uſe of it, one of 
theſe ſolids from the other But had Mr. Molineux con- 
iidered that the viſible appearances of bodies 
2650tly upon the different degrees of light and ſhade, and 
upon the angles made by — viſual ray with the various 
bounding lines of ſuch objects, both which can only be 
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ſuggeſted through the: eye, he might 
cluded that ſuch. a perſon could not diſtinguiſh by ſight 
only, triangles from ſquares.* |: Hence it is plain that 
images can oity/ be received by ich:; that they neither 


have ſafely con- 


are, nor can be received hy the touch, even when the) 
reſpect the boundaries of extenſion, or of ſpace, 1; e. 
figure. Mathematical ideas, therefore, like all abſtract 
ideas, are unqueſtionably . formed by the mind, in a 
manner perhaps inexplicable, the fact however cannot 


be doubted, Conceive ſuch and ſuch ideas is the lane 


guage reſpecting their formation. They are therefore, 
and muſt be the ſame in all mankind, becauſe they are 
formed by preſcription. Their formation is a matter of 
command, not of choice. Every idea preſcribed muſt be 
taken in, not one can be left out confiſtent with the 
truths propoſed to be eſtabliſhed; ſor it is the relations 
of given ideas to ſpeak in mathematical language, which 
are to be aſcertained. The idea of a itiangle is 2 
the ſame in every mind. It is compoſed of the ideas 

three {trait lines, joined together in ſuch a manner as to 
include ſpace. So the idea of a circle is exactly alike in 
every man. It is the idea of a curve returning into it: 
ſelf, of ſuch a ſort that a point can be taken within the 
curve, eguidiſtant from every part of the curve. M ſtrait 
line drawn through this point, and continued to each 
fide of the curve is called a diameter. Every perſon ho 
forms the idea of ſuch a curve, ſees immediately, and ins 
taitively, that the diameter is, and muſt nereſſariiy he 
double the radius. Again the relations ſubſiſting be- 
wween theſe ideas, is, and muſt: be immutabie. With 
ever be the proportions and inclinations of the ſides of 
triangles to each other, the three angles of every triangle 
will invariably be equal to two right angles: What 
ever the length of the diameter of any circle, it will al- 
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moral obli 
vent definitions are given of it? That is to ſay, what 


moral truths, the concluſion m be neceſſary, Becauſe 


ways be double the length of the fadius: And ſo of 
every mathematical propoſition. Mathematical truth 
are therefore noteſſary trutss. mon #9121812 ne 
The caſe with moral truths is totally different. The 
ideas from whole! relations theſe truths ariſe, do not 
ſpringilike mathematical truths from preſcribed conce p- 
tions : for mixed modes are the volu combination 
of the. mind that farms them. The ideas themſel ves, of 
which theſe modes conſiſt, are not fafitions,' as mathe» 
mat ical ideas ate; it is the combination of them into out 
complex idea which is alone factitibus; for this combim̃a - 
tion ĩs perfectly arbitrary Locke, B. II. Chap. xxii. It 
uepends upon the wall of him who makes it, and cho 
chooſes: what ideas he will combine together. But the 
formation of mathematical ideas, ſo far as regards the 
nature of them, does not depend upon the will of him 


who forms them: this nature is aſcertained by the ori- 


Nual fortnation of them, in conſequence of a preſcribed 
conception, and therefore admits of no variation. Now 
by demonſtration we mean a generul proof; viz. one that 
holds true of all the ideas of one ſort. Thus what is 
true of one triangle, or one circle, is true of all other 
triangles, and all other circles whatever, however they 
may differ from each other, and ſo of every other figure. 
But the truth of propoſit ions conſiſting of mixed modes, 
muſt depend not upon the ideas themſelves, but upon 
this arbitrary combi nation of them; and men rarely 
agree, either in the ideas they actually join together, or 
in determining what ideas it 1s'expsdient to join. So 
tion is a mixed mode, but what very diffe- 


different ideas are combined together by different per 


ſons under this name ? do different indeed as to occa- 


ion great variety in the coneluſions reſpecting it. But 
this is not all. For if demonſtration was applicable to 
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we mean by demonſtration that proof only, whoſe con- 


cluſion is neceſſary. But if the concluſions of proofs re- 
ſpecting human actions were neceſſary (and moral truths 


reſpect human actions only) there would be an end of 


moral agency, becauſe liberty is the ground of all moral 
agency; but neceſſity and liberty are inconſiſtent: for 
by liberty I mean the power of choice, and by neceſſity 
the want of this power, Where matters muff be what 
they are, choice can have no place, Could you demon- 
ſtrate that men muſt obey God; i. e. that they could nor 
pelſibly diſobey him, obedience would ceaſe to be accept- 
able. Men would be mere machines. There are 1n- 
deed who talk of moral neceſſity ; they might as well talk 
of . N The ideas are utterly inconſiſtent, 


as inconſiſtent as a ſtrait curve. 
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